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The Link: Mitchell Baum 


“Agenda: 


Friday 


® MEDITATION: philosophy and 
practise. Sponsored by International 
Mediation Institute. H-920 at 8 p.m. 
© CONCORDIA STINGERS 
hockey. Concordia Athletic Com- 
plex at 7:30 p.m. 

® SALSA-DISCO PARTY spon- 
sored by Latin American Std. Ass. 
Everyone invited. 8 p.m. - 2 a.m. at 
H-651. 

© ALTERNATIVE MUSIC special 
features and interviews with mini- 
profile on Angelic Upstarts. 
C.R.S.G. 89.1 Cable F.M.9 p.m. - | 
a.m. 

® IRANIAN STUDENTS ASSOC. 
FILM Tall Shadows of the Wind. 
English subtitles. 3 - 5 p.m. in H-110. 
$1.50 students, $2.50 public. Repeats 
on Sat., 4 - 6 p.m. 


Saturday 


°e SACC FUNDRAISER 
BAZAAR featuring Xmas gift items 
from the East. Clothes, jewellery, 
food. Unitarian Church, 3415 Simp- 
son. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. All proceeds 
go to help South Asian women in 
Montreal. 

© POT LUCK SUPPER sponsored 
by the Concordia Christian Fellow- 
ship 6 p.m. for info on how to get 
there call 937-1840. 


Sunday 


® RENAISSANCE MUSIC featur- 
ing the Tudor Singers and the 
Hugget Family. Pollack Hall, 555 
Sherbrooke W. at 8 p.m. The pro- 
gram will also be presented tomor- 
row night. Tickets are available at 
International Music, Paragraph 
Bookstore and Café and Ed Archam- 
bault, Inc. as well as at the door. For 
more info call 932-3376. 

¢ SUNDAY EUCHARIST presi- 
dent Robert Gaudet, S.J. Loyola 
Chapel, |! a.m. to 8 p.m. 


MEDITATION 


ITS PHILOSOPHY 
& PRACTICE 


Presented by the 
Intemational Meditation institute 
of the Himalayas, 
India and Montreal, Canada 
A technique of thinking, 
feeling and experiencing 
which allows you fo te- 
discover yourself. 
SGW Campus 
Fri Nov 26, 8pm 


Hall Bidg 
H-920 


e Eyes Examined 

eEye Glasses 
Fitted 

¢ Contact Lenses 
(soft/hard) 

® Medicare Card 

Accepted 


Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 


(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or-933-8182 
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Monday 


® CHRISTMAS BASKET DRIVE 
collection begins today on the Loy- 
ola Campus. 

¢ COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY 
and Democracy in Israel, speaker 
Dr. N. Friedland from the Univer- 
sity of Tel Aviv. Sponsored by 
CUSA and QISC. H-611 at 8:30 
p.m. 

® GRADUATE STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION Open Meeting. 
Room H-937 at 3 p.m. For more info 
879-7219. The Fahey and Peat 
Marwick reports will be discussed. 
® HAM RADIO COURSES in 
room H-333-6 from 7:30 - 10 p.m. 
Cost is $25. For more info call Sue at 
879-4548 or 273-4548. 

© COPING WITH PROBLEMS 
of Mental Illness in the Family. A 
discussion animated by social 
workers. Sponsored by The Associa- 
tion of Relatives and Friends of the 
Mentally and Emotionally III. 7:30 
p.m. at 4333 Cote Ste. Catherine 
road. Free. For more info call 
731-8059. 


Tuesday 


© STINGERS HOCKEY TEAM 
host the Ottawa Gee-Gees tonight at 
7:30. 

¢ A SOCIOLOGICAL ASSESS- 
MENT of the Solidarity Movement, 
speaker is Dr. Edmund Wnhuk- 
Lipinski. Room N-308 from 4 - 6 
p.m. Sponsored by the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology. 

®* MCGILL PLAYERS/ 
PLAYER’S THEATRE opens their 
run of “God of Vengeance” tonight 
at 8 p.m. 3480 McTavish Street (Stu- 
dent Union Building) For more info 
call 392-8989. 

® GREAT PLAYS ON FILM 
SERIES presents Pinter’s The 
Homecoming with a British cast. 7 
p.m. in the Vanier Library Audito- 


rium VL 101. 


General Information 


® Zastrozzi: The Master of Disci- 
pline by George F. Walker. Continu- 
ing through Dec. 4 presented by the 
Theatre Arts Department. General 
admission $4, Students and seniors 
$2. D.B. Clarke Theatre- Hall Build- 
ing. For more info call 879-4341. No 
show on Sundays. 

© LOS. Concordia literature jour- 
nal. Submit poems, prose, drama, in 
English Dept. at SGW or Loyola or 
CUSA office - Hall Building. Dead- 


Happy Birthday 
Claire 


See London 7 
and SAVE! 


Now you can afford London 
with a low-cost TRAVEL CUTS 


Fixed Return from $529 ; 
Open Return from $610 
One Way from? AD 


De votre @ 4 VOYAGES 
cote! @ a CUTS 
The travel company of CFS 


VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL 
McGill, Student 9201 


14 849-9 


line Dec. 1. For unavoidable late 
submissions, call Robin 286-0160. 

© WANTED: people with ideas 
and/or those who want to help plan 
Israel Week, should call Jeff: 
845-9171.- 

© DREAMWORK GROUPS; 
FOOD ABUSE WORKSHOP for 
women. Montreal Centre for Per- 
sonal Growth, 284-0067. 

© SYMPHONY TICKETS for the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Mont- 
réal for $5 for concerts Dec. 6 and 7. 
Reservations deadline Dec. | at AD- 
129, Loyola or 2135 MacKay St. 
SGW. 

® CARNIVAL anyone interested 


~ in working on it please contact Mary 


Latella at 879-4500 or Robert 
McGarithy at 482-9280. 

® GRAD. STUDENTS’ ASSOC. 
CHRISTMAS PARTY, Dec. 2, 
1982 from 8-p.m. - | a.m. H-651. 
Grads with I.D. free, Guests $2 
(Max. 2 guests per G.S.A. member) 
© CHRISTMAS PARTY with live 
entertainment, sponsored by Chem 
Club on Dec. 4, 8 p.m., 7th floor 
Hall Building. Tickets $4 at Hall 
Mezzanine from Nov. 29. 

© CONTEMPORARY PHOTO- 
GRAPHY at The Bourget Gallery, 
1230 Mountain St., Mon. - Fri. 9-5. 
© LOST. one green flying jacket in 
H-405, call Andrew at 282-6411, 
leave message. . 

© CONCORDIA SKI WEEK Jan. 
2-7. Smuggler’s Notch, $179 U.S. or 
Sugarloaf, $195 U.S. Call 688-2477 
or CUSA booth, Hall mezzanine, 
Weds, 12-2 p.m. 

® MT. ST. ANNE SKI TRIP Jan 
2-9. Seven days, $232. Call 879-8527, 
AIESEC Concordia, Guy Metro 
Bldg: suite 211-4. 

¢ SUGARBUSH VALLEY SKI 
WEEK Jan. 2-7. $210 U.S. Call Jack 
Guadargi, Tues. and Thurs. at 11:30 
a.m. to | p.m., 935-7440. 

¢ NEW YORK CITY $76 US triple 
occupancy. Student Travel info 
Centre, 6931 Sherbrooke St. W. 


. #311. 482-6724 or 620-6130. 


© ACAPULCO $399 US Dec. 26 - 
Jan. 2. $499 US Dec. 26 to Jan. 9. 
Triple occupancy. Student Travel 
Info. Centre same info as above. 

© FORT LAUDERDALE $210 US 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 5S. Triple occupancy. 
Contact Student Travel Info Centre 
(see above). 

¢ MONT STE-ANNE $198 quad. 
occupancy. Student Travel Info 
Centre same info as above. 

© FORT LAUDERDALE $279 US 
Quad. Occupancy. Jan. 3-9. Travel 
Resource Centre. Call 879-8490, 
room H-508-2. 

© ACAPULCO Feb. 19 - 26 $415 
U.S. based on quad occupancy 
Travel Resource Centre same info as 
above. 


Litrabex Typing / Editing:/ 
Proof-reading / Resumés |BM 
III's / fast / accurate / Bi- 
lingual. Info: 489-3962. 
Want to gain more self-con- 
fidence? Having problems 
concentrating or studying? 
Want to improve your 
memory? Want to lose 
weight? Hypnosis works like 
magic. For complete details 
call: 935-7755. 


Nancy Unisex Hair Stylist 
from Salon Guy Metro is now 
working at Salon Exquis. 
931-2491 2100 Guy Suite 
200. Will be happy to see all 
my customers. 


Typing: Overnight Service, 
$1.50/page. 486-4306. 


Typewriting theses, reports, 
etc. 14 years experience, 
rapid service, $1.50/page - 
IBM. Mrs. Paulette Vigneault, 
625 Milton App. 1004, Tel: 
288-9638. Translation in se- 
veral languages. 


Tutoring in English now being 
offered by Dr. Franklyn Ash- 
ley, former director local lan- 
guage centre. 933-8106 for 
information. 

“Typing Services” Resumes, 
term papers, etc. A.V. Stan- 
ley, 482-9124. 


Artists’ studios for rent 645 
Wellington, ideal location, 
close to Victoria Metro and 
Old Montreal. From 1,000 
S.F. to 5,000 S.F. Reasonable 
rates. 861-3787. 


‘Moving done quickly and 


cheaply by student with large 
van. Call Stéphane, 845-1991. 


The Ghetto Mover Need 
something moved? Closed 
truck, cheaper than trailer 
rental and.no hassle. Call 
Gary 744-6837. 


Typing - fast, accurate, reli- 
able. Gloria 683-7915 737- 
9520. 


West Island Secretary does 
typing at home. Fast, accu- 
rate, reliable. Reasonable 
rates. 695-9882. 


Part-Time dancersize instructor 
wanted. Background in Phys. 
ed. or grad. student. Lachine/ 
W.I. location. Experience pre- 
ferred but will train if neces- 
sary. For information call: 
695-5109. 


HAVING TROUBLE with 
Math? Need help? Phone 
Joe at 484-5921. 


Exxa Military Surplus: Have 


you ever visited a military 
boutique? Try us! 1210 St. 
Denis near St. Catherine. 


SUMMER CAMP JOBS: Now 
hiring section heads, spe- 
cialists for computers (intro- 
ductory), electric guitar, 
swim director, sail, windsurf, 
tennis, basketball, judo, gym- 
nastics, pottery, caligraphy, 
drama, canoe. MINIMUM 
800$ plus room, board, laun- 
dry. Pripstein’s 481-1875. 


EXXA MILITARY SURPLUS: 
100% wool army, navy, air 
force greatcoats $39.95: army 
arctic parkas $69.95: army 
boots (from $14.95); 1210 St. 
Denis near St. Catherine. 


Typing 10% -20% reduction 
depending on quantity. Cali- 


graphy service also. 845-0004. 
Typist Available Ex- 
perienced. Reliable. |.B.M. 
Selectric. Please call Ruthie 
684-7475. 


Papers typed, grammar cor- 


rected. 861-0278—Ashley. _ 
MEET SOMEONE SPECIAL 
and keep them interested 
through the Magic of Hyp- 
nosis. Informal discussion 
and demonstration this Sun- 
day at 7:30 p.m. Registration 
$5.00. For information call 
935-7755. 


Estheticienne: Complete 
facial care, acne treatment, 
day & evening make-up, 
make-up lessons (individual 
Or group), depilation with 
hot or warm wax, special 
student rates. Nadia Gad, 
1414 Drummond, Suite 608, 
842-5223. 


Papers typed, grammar cor- 
rected. 861-0278—Ashley. 


Typing 10% -20% reduction 
depending on quantity. Cali- 
graphy service also. 845-0004. 


Therapy for women who 
abuse food is being offered 
at the Montreal Centre for 
Personal Growth. For more 
information phone 284-0062. 


TYPING, professional. 366- 
8454. 


TYPING, experienced. 282- 
9389. 


Urgent: Need lift to Chomedy 
on Wednesday nights at 9:30, 
Starting in January. Willing 
to share gas expense. Tel: 
687-0380. 


Typing 95¢/page. 931-9497. 
Need to contact full-time 
English student please call 


481-3790 or 277-1098. 


Jazz dance: Beginners get in 
shape! $5.00/class, 10-week 
session beginning Jan 4, 
1983. Call Sandra evenings 
486-4174. 


Wide angle (35 mm) and tele- 
converter (2x) screwmount 
(Pentax, Zenith) lenses for 
sale, $50. and $25. together 
$65. Call Raut (after 7 p.m.) 
935-6827. 


Ford Pinto: 1977 station 
wagon very good condition. 
6 Michelins, $2,400. 352-4816. 


Need term papers or assign- 
ments typed. Fast & accurate. 
$1.00 per page, paper supp- 
lied. Pick up and delivery. 
Also script typing. Call 
Doreen at 482-5539. 


C.C.M.S. (Concordia Centre 
for Management Studies) has 
an opening for an Adminis- 
trative Secretary. Requires 
B. Comm or related expe- 
rience. 879-8119. 


Vivian: Saw your book A Bad 
Case of the D.T.’s at Multim- 
ags. Are the sex jokes based 
on my private life?! You- 
know-who. 


WORDPROCESSING for 
resumés, termpapers, theses. 
Neat presentation, free cor- 
rections, pick-up & delivery 
from University, fast in- 
expensive service. 658-0321. 


link 


Concerned students get results 


eby Robin Smith- 


As the saying goes, yelling won't 
get you anywhere. But in the case of 
the Commerce students in Market- 
ing 350/2, Section B, yelling to the 
right people brought results. 

Sixteen students, half the class, 
complained through a confidential 
petition that some questions in 
exams in class did not reflect the 
course lectures or the required text 
for the course. 

In compensation for this they will 
receive the better of two marks for 
the course: either one based entirely 
on the final exam in December, or 
one incorporating both class tests 
and assignments, and the midterm 
and final exams. Students in other 
sections of the course will be graded 
by the latter method. Also, their 
exams will be evaluated by someone 
other than class professor R.A. 
Marcus. He suggested this. 

While two students in this class 
said that the decision was a fair one, 
one student said, “It just can’t make 
up for a whole semestre.” 

Marketing department chairper- 
son Peter Pasold agrees. “There’s no 
way we can roll back the clock to 
September,” said Pasold. But (asso- 
ciate dean of Commerce) Roland 
Wills and I agree that it was a fair 
option.” 

The decision followed two weeks 
of discussion between student repre- 


sentatives, Pasold, Wills, Marcus 
and Marketing 350/2 co-ordinator 
and author of the required text 
Michel Laroche. 

According to one student, most of 
the other students in class were upset 
over the exams and the lack of office 
hours set by Marcus. 

Finally, following the midterm 
exam where four questions were 
unrelated to either the class lectures 
or the Laroche text, a class represen- 
tative contacted the chairperson’s 
office to complain. They were told 
by the secretary that if they organ- 
ized and presented a petition to chair- 
person Pasold, something would be 
done, 

While Pasold said that a petition 
was the-correct course of action, he 
had never had a complaint go that 
far. (This is Pasold’s first year as 
Marketing chair, but his seventh at 
Concordia.) 


When the students presented Pas-_ 


old with the petition, they said he 


asked that they talk to Marcus. 


When they came back, still upset, he 
asked them to get more than 16 
names. 

At that point, the student repre- 
sentatives, who requested anony- 
mity, showed copies of the petition 
to The Link and to Jim Griffin, Aca- 
demic VP of the Concordia Univer- 
sity Students’ Association. Griffin 
sent a letter to Pasold requesting he 
respond to the petition as is. 


Pasold said he asked for more 
names on the petition because “at 
that point I was trying to think of 
where to go next.” 

He said he was checking academic 
regulations, and consulting with 
Dean Wills; giving the mark for final 
exam as the mark for the course had 
not occured to him at that time, said 
Pasold. 

Pasold thought more names on 
the petition would give it more 
weight. He said he did not intend to 
turn down their request for action. 


“A lot of the students would be 


afraid to get involved.” 

Pasold said the whole situation 
was due to a lack of communication 
between the students and Marcus, 
and between Marcus and the Market- 
ing department. 

“The prof can be faulted for not 


-knowing what was going on,” said 


Pasold. Unfortunately, Marcus 
could not be reached for comment. 

Pasold said that with the many 
part-time professors in the Com- 
merce Faculty, and some who have 
short or non-existant office hours, 


students can have trouble reaching ° 


their profrssors. 

“They did the correct thing, con- 
tacting the prof first, the department 
chair second and then the dean,” 
said Pasold. 

“Even if the problem isn’t resolved 
in a few days, it will-be eventually.” 


Turntables stolen from CIRL 


eby Carmen Ciuti-Prieto- 

Nero fiddled while Rome burned. 
Loyola radio station CIRL was on 
the air while $2,000 worth of turn- 
tables walked out the door. 

Program director Peter Siset said 
the robbery took place last Friday 
morning in the Centennial building 
at 6931 Sherbrooke West while two 

_people were in the office. 

If the station had been locked up, 
the newly installed alarm system 
might have discouraged the robbers. 
As it was, the door was wide open. 

One of the alleged robbers was 
described by Judy Szabo, on the air 
at the time, as a six-foot-tall, tanned 


male with short kinky hair. 

The suspect entered the radio sta- 
tion and started asking Szabo ques- 
tions. She turned her back ‘on’ the 
turntables to answer. 

Gerald O'Neill, a carpenter who 
was working on the almost-com- 
pleted renovations in the station, 


announced he was going to the bank: 


and left, said CIRL station manager 
Darlene Peitrak. 

When O'Neill re-entered the buil- 
ding, he saw the suspect marching 
off through the “Bunker room” in 
the basement of the building, car- 
rying a big box. O’Neill heard him 
say “I’m going out through the back 


way.” 

The disappearance of the turnta- 
bles was noticed a few minutes later, 
said Siset. 

“There was no reason for O'Neill 
to suspect anything at the time, said 
Peitrak. She thinks the alleged rob- 
ber must have had an accomplice to 
pack off the turntables while he dis- 
tracted Szabo with questions. 

Both the Loyola security-and the 
MUC police are investigating the 
matter, said Siset. And although he 
said he may know who stole’ the 
turntables, Siset refused to name 
them. 


Concordia reports off track 


Crisis management—that is 
what many students might say is 
happening at Concordia. 

The university is facing many 
pressures this year: handling 
government-imposed financial 
restraints, trying to raise $25 mil- 
lion for the library project and 
trying to develop priorities anda 
raison d’étre. 

After eight years in existence 
there is a concrete need to define 
our role, function, responsibili- 
ties and direction for the 80s. 

The provincial government is 
anxiously awaiting the outcome 
of Concordia’s attempt at setting 
priorities and that pressure is 
definitely felt in the upper eche- 
lons of the university. 

There have been two reports 
on this matter: The Peat, Mar- 


wick Study and the Fahey Report. 

Today in part two of the series, 
Concordia—Past, Present and 
Future, Link reporter Karen 
McCarthy focuses on the Peat, 
Marwick Study. She feels this 
report will carry more weight in 
the final stage of long-term plan- 
ning. 

This report has provided the 
university administration with a 
basic orientation for Concordia’s 
future, something the Fahey 
Report failed to do. The business 
management firm, Peat, Mar- 
wick, has outlined three phases 
the university can take, and the 
university is indeed, following 
them. 

The Fahey Report was suppo- 
sed to de-emphasize and empha- 
size various programs; it was 


supposed to suggest what areas 
could be cut, or at least limited. 

But reaction to the Fahey 
Report has been one of disap- 
pointment. Many people within 
the university feel the report 
didn’t fulfill its mandate and 
focused-on organizational struc- 
ture, concerns and problems that 
have been around for quite along 
time. 

McCarthy has summarized the 
whole matter of the University 
Mission Study, presenting a pic- 
ture of what is now taking place 
within our institution. 


Watch for part three where 
McCarthy looks at where Con- 
cordia might be headed academi- 
cally. 


Give and be merry... 


There is something special about 
the holiday season. And with the 
snow swirling down, it seems just 
days away (if you can ignore the 
thought of term papers and final 
exams...a minor detail). 

Most of us can look forward to the 
stuffed roast beast, but there are 
those families in the Montreal area 
that cannot. So Belmore House, the 
Loyola campus ministry, has once 
again organized the Christmas Bas- 
ket Drive. 

Students, faculty and staff are 
asked to share their holiday merries 
with others. A can of food a day, 


Surviving 


HALIFAX (CUP)—Elias Letelier- 
Ruz is searching for the English 
words to describe how he survived 
torture session at the hands of 
Chile’s secret police. 

The words do not come easily but 
Letelier-Ruz finally says: “I was like 
a glass of milk; (1 was) calm inside 
myself—it made them very angry 
but I did not speak.” 

Letelier-Ruz fled from the Chi- 
lean government for almost a year 
because he participated in that coun- 
try’s underground resistance move- 
ment. He is nowa landed immigrant 
and a first year student at Dalhousie 
University. 

But even in Halifax he is unsafe. 
Last month he received a number of 
threatening phone calls from a 


Spanish-speaking person. His apart- 


ment was ransacked and his files on 
international resistance were stolen. 

“The whole thing is crazy, like a 
movie.” he says. The Spanish word 
for pain, “AYA!” was also scrawled 
on his bathroom mirror. _ 

According to Letelier-Ruz, the 
police who investigated this said it 
was the first time a political incident 
like this has occured in Halifax. 

By the time of his third imprison- 
ment Letelier-Ruz’s activities in the 
underground were well-documented 
by the secret police. They told him 
“speak or we will kill you.” 

By the time of his third imprison- 
ment Letelier-Ruz’s activities in 
The police “put me on the street 
again, just like that, as if nothing had 
happened,” says Letelier-Ruz, thin- 
king they had infiltrated the under- 
ground. 


dropped off at the Guadagni lounge, 
Hingston caf, Campus Centre or the 
foyer of the Administration building 
will warm someone else’s insides, 
never mind warming the cockles of 
your heart. 

And don’t miss the benefit raffle 
of four oil paintings, a stained glass 
objet d'art and ceramics. Tickets will 
be available in the foyer; hold your 
breath until the drawing Dec. 15. 

If your diet at exam time consists 
of beer, beer and more beer, go to the 
Omicron Beer Bash at the Guadagni 
tonight and buy a brew for charity. 


in Chile 


He quickly told his friends in the 
underground of his plans to excape, 
hiding in a safe house until arrange- 
ments were made by the United 
Nations, a few days later. He left his 
family and friends behind—many 
who are now in the hands of the 
secret police. 

Letelier-Ruz says he has seen 
many people killed and tortured. 

In 1973 when the military over- 
threw the government, Letelier-Ruz 
watched a group of people being 
herded out of a van and lined up 
against a wall. One woman was clut- 
ching her child as the secret police 
opened fire on them. 

She fell to the ground, riddled 
with bullets, still trying to shield her 
child. He ran for cover with other 
bystanders, but he thought of the 
“woman and her child, not of the 
danger or fear.” 

“The women in Chile are very 
courageous,” says Letelier-Ruz. He 
tells of women who have not infor- 


» med on fellow members in the 


underground even when the secret 
police tortureand kill their babies in 
front of them. 

Their philosophy is “this is my 
child and only one person, but if I 
speak | will cause the killing of the 
other five members in my group,” he 
says. 

Letelier-Ruz points to the impor- 
tance of women in the movement, 
but says the underground isn’t con- 
cerned with women’s liberation be- 
cause “they are already equal with 
the men—the only difference is on 
the bed.” 


i 
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STUDENT 
EXCHANGE 


PROGRAMMES 
1983-84 


© California e 


e New Yorke 
e New England e 


Application forms available in: 


— Office of the Vice-Rector, Academic 
Loyola, AD-223 

— Dean of Students Office 

Loyola, AD-135 

SGW, Annex M 


MONTREAL’S FIRST HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 


. Pam Pam’s new menu 
is sure to please every taste and budget. 


DAILY SPECIALS FROM 53% 


with soup and coffee included. 
- You must try our dessert cakes 
freshly baked right at the Pam Pam 
ONLY *1” ea. 


We also serve 13 varieties of coffee! 
The Pam Pam for great luncheons, informal dining 
or for a get together after an evening course. 


... just minutes from Concordia campus. 


1425 Stanley tel.: 288-3090 
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ALL MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS ACCEPTED 


BOOK 


& e 3 
RECORD Biblionania 
& 
MAGAZINE 


Book Shoppe 
SALE 


UP TO 50% OFF The Closest 


2045 Bishop Bookstore to Concordia 
849-3175 


SMUGGLER’S NOTCH 
WEEKEND 


Dec 17-19 
© Two days lifts 
¢ Two nights lodging (slope side) 
® Transportation 


See the Travel Resource Centre 
H508-2, 879-8490 


$93 


Watch The 


GREY CUP 
GIANT 


SCREEN 


Sun afternoon Nov 28 


AT 
La Brique 
1419 Drummond 
between deMaiss & St Cath 
next door to the Norris Bldg 


All students and faculty members of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science are invited to attend the 


ARTS AND SCIENCE 
STUDENT-FACULTY FORUM 
ON GENERAL EDUCATION 


Above and beyond specialized training in a discipline what 
are the educational needs of Arts and Science students today? 
How can the Faculty of Arts and Science best meet these needs? 


These questions will be the subject of a Faculty-wide forum: 
Tuesday, November 30,1982 4-6p.m. 
Vanier Library Auditorium (Loyola Campus) 


Members of a Faculty-wide panel will make introductory 
statements followed by audience discussion. The panelists will 
be: 

Students: A. Megann 
G. Murray 


S. Richard 


W. Knitter (Education) 
C. Langford (Chemistry) 
R. Wareham (English) 


Faculty: 


Chaired by: +S. McEvenue (Principal, Lonergan College) 


This forum is sponsored by the Arts and Science Task Force on 
Core Curriculum, For further information contact John Drysdale, 
Task Force Director (H-401, 879-4228). 


link 


Priest decries Reagan’s policy 


eby Ardiss Mackie+ 
The dictatorial governments of El 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras 
have a history of imposing violence 
on their people according to Jesus 
Nieto. 


. 
“Violence is not always killing,” 


he said, “but depriving people of 
food, education and health services 
is also violent.” 

Currently on a Canada-wide tour 
Nieto, a Salvadorean priest working 
with the National Coordination of 
the Popular Church in El Salvador, 
spoke at Concordia this Tuesday. 

“We should remember that the 
Central American countries do not 
like violence. On the contrary, these 
people have always tried to solve 
their problems using peaceful 
means,” said Nieto. 

People do not want to live in 
poverty in Central America. They 
have tried through peaceful strikes 
and demonstrations to ask their gov- 
ernments to change their situation, 
according to Nieto. j 

“The answer to the people has 
always been a repressive, violent 
answer, each time stronger and more 
systematic,” he said. 

He gave the example of peasants 
who had gone to the Minister of 
Agriculture in San Salvador asking 
for lower land taxes, lower prices on 
agricultural material, and agricultu- 
ral loans. When the peasants arrived 
at the office, the doors were locked, 
and the police arrived shortly after. 
Not wanting to be arrested, the pea- 


sants left the building. However the 


police followed them down the street 
and then shot them. Nieto later iden- 
tified the bodies on the street. 

“How can people go on in a non- 
violent way, when the answer is 
always violent? That is why we have 
a right to our struggle,” he said. 

To struggle means to gain control 
over the land, and Nieto says that at 
the present time one third of El Sal- 
vador is under the control of the 
liberation forces. Literacy and health 


Academic 


eby James Risdone 
On the corner of Guy and Sher- 
brooke, surrounded by two banks, 
the Medical Arts Building, and a 
grocery store, stands the charred 


remains of the Academic Bookstore. 


The rafters hang ominously after 
‘having given way to the combination 
of fire and water damage; the cei- 
lings of the second and third floors 
are now gaping holes. The beautiful, 
Victorian brownstone was destroyed 
by fire on Nov. 9. 

The smell of smoke and charred 
wood now replace the aroma of cof- 
fee that used to emanate from the 
basement Café LaVoute. 

The doors are boarded up now— 
defying the curious—for more infor- 
mation phone: 849-0969. 

Two weeks ago Gerald Glass, 
proprietor of both the building and 
the Academic Bookstore, known to 
most of his customers as Mr. Aca- 
demic, was telling his customers, “we 
have everything —or almost every- 
thing— or we can order with a depo- 
sit.” The radio was playing under the 
clutter of receipts and papers that 
regularly covered the entire length of 
the front counter. Ifthe mail had just 
arrived there might have been a pile 
of books forming a five foot wall 


programs are presently underway in 
these liberated zones. 

“The intention is to construct 
rather than destruct a society,” he 
said. 

Nieto believes that his people can- 
not be defeated by the Salvadorean 
government’s use of military force, 
despite massive U.S. military aid. 

“The government cannot stop the 
decision of the people,” he said. 

He says that the American pre- 
sence in Central America has appa- 
rently increased greatly in the recent 
months. Using Honduras as the 
“bulldog” of the area, the U.S. plan 
to “stabilize” not only El Salvador 
and Guatemala, but Nicaragua as 
well. Nieto made ananalogy of this 
situation to the Bible story of Herod. 


“When Jesus was born, Herod 
went to look for him so he could kill 
him. Jesus was born in a process of 
liberation, as he is being born again 
in Nicaragua, and will be born also 
in El Salvador and Guatemala. 
Herod (Reagan) is trying to kill our 
people. But Reagan is worse than 
Herod because he wants to make 
Cain (Honduras) kill his brother 
Abel (the other Central American 
countries).” 

Nieto reminded the audience that 
he does not consider the American 
government the same as the Ameri- 
can people. He believes that as in 
Vietnam the American people will 
build a strong enough solidarity 
movement to prevent direct Ameri- 
can intervention. 


Black women’s rights 


eby Perry Caplan- 

Black women face triple oppres- 
sion in our society according to 
Glenna Simms, president of the 
National Congress of Black Women 
of Canada. 

Being black, women and partici- 
pants in our recession ridden eco- 
nomy are the three strikes against 
black women as they attempt to go 
out into the work world. Conti- 


nually confronted with racism and | 


sexism black women, according to 
Simms, are plagued with stagnating 
salaries, layoffs and unemployment. 

The Congress, both locally and 
nationally, has been very active on 
social issues such as Bill 101 and the 
Haitian taxi-drivers affair. Currently 
the Montreal chapter, chaired by 
Jane Kouka-Ganga, is preparing a 
brief on the taxi-driver issue to be 
presented to the both the Canadian 
and Quebec Human Rights Com- 
missions. 


Simm said that the group’s central 
purpose is to establish a strong “uni- 
ted voice for black women,” throu- 
ghout the nation. “Expansion, dyna- 
mic and positive black development 
and financial self-sufficiency,” are its 
long range goals, said Simms. 

“A .fundamental priority of our 
group is in raising the level of 
consciousness within the black com- 
munity, especially the female sector. 
If we can be a catylist to inspire the 
creation of a chapter wherever there 
are five black women or more, our 
goals will be achieved,” Simm% said. 
“We will survive because we must 
survive,” she concluded. 

Long active in human rights issues, 
Simms has been associated with the 
congress since its inception in 1973. 
She is currently completing her Ph. 
D. in Indian Education at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 


to rise from ashes? 


between the cash and the customer— 
there being simply nowhere else to 
stack them. 

Glass used virtually every square 
centimetre of his bookstore—and 
yet managed to remember where 
everything was much to the surprise 
of his customers. Many of the 
bookshelves had double rows of 
books in order to make up for the 
shortage of space. They reached 
eight feet high and even the bathroom 
in the bookstore’s back room was 
not exempt from use as a storage 
area for second-hand pocketbooks. 

Glass threw nothing away. His 
policy was that today’s old books 
will become tomorrow’s rare, out- 
of-print collector’s items. In some 
cases he was already right; his store- 
room contained items like Hilaire 
Belloc’s prose and poetry in the old 
paperback edition and James Cla- 
vell’s works before they became 
movies—and consequently more 
expensive. More than one customer 
had stated that a trip to Academic 
was something of an adventure. 

Glass also kept textbooks, lots of 
them. Teachers would tell frantic 
book-searching students to “try 
Academic” and contributed to buil- 
ding the student clientele for which 


Glass was known. The majority of 
the 100,000 books that lined the 
walls and covered the floors were 
academically oriented and gave the 
bookstore its name. 

Despite the sizeable stock, howe- 
ver, Glass’ insurance covered only 
25% of his books. The building, fur- 
thermore, was not fully insured. 
Glass’ insurance agent, who has just 
returned from Florida, has informed 
him that a technicality may prevent 
Glass from receiving as much as he 
thought. _ 

“The money,” says Glass, “may 
not even be enough to rebuild.” 

Glass now faces two options: (1) 
indebt himself further and rebuild a 
beautiful building and keep a prime 
location, or, (2) sell the building and 
relocate. 

For the moment, Glass is undeci- 
ded. There is a“99% chance” that he 
will rent another location directly 
opposite the Musée des Beaux Arts, 
on the corner of Bishop and Sher- 
brooke, in the interm to regain some 
of the business that he is présently 
losing. Glass feels that he cannot 
afford to wait until the gutted buil- 
ding is rebuilt. 

At 53, Glass is going to start the 

continued on page 18 


The Soapboxer 


eby Don Pittis- 

Women of Concordia who have fallen in love with the splot- 
chie picture above (I’m uglier in person): do not despair. And to 
my anonymous but enthusiastic detractors and several other 
acquaintances: you suffer under misapprehensions. 

Our gay friends do not have me or The Link in their pockets. 
This is not The Gay Link. The Link observes the Concordia 
community and the great world outside and The Link reports its 
observations to the students. We will continue to do so. 

There is a group of people who do have us in their pockets. 
That is the group of people who can express their opinions in 
writing cleverly and without being cruel. Of the 12 submissions 
to this Soapbox Issue, all 12 have been printed having suffered 
only minor editing. Here again does the glorious student press 
demonstrate its strength as a forum for diverse opinions. The 
arguments of all these opinion pieces are interesting but not 
many of us will agree with every one of the points of view 
expressed. In fact, most of you will heartily disagree with some. 
So be it. Keep your angry letters of protest short. 

The Link is always a soapbox. You don't have to wait for 
another Soapbox issue to get your opinions printed. The com- 
ment section is always open to well-written political or social 
arguments of every kind as long as they are not cruel or libelous 
and include the author’s name and telephone number. 

@ oS 3 

Fraternity beer bashes in the Gaudagni Lounge are well 
known to be some of the best parties at Concordia. Tonight 
(Friday) you can catch The Christmas Basket Beer Bash spon- 
sored by Omicron and get bashed for the sake of Christian 
charity. This is the second year for the event. Last year the 
Omicron brothers managed to raise $1,000 for the drive and 
have a good time doing it. 

One of the Loyola personalities who has promised to be in 
attendance is Chaplain Father Bob Gaudet who has investigated 
the history of the Christmas charity drive at Loyola. 

It seems the first record of money being collected for poor 
families at Loyola School was in 1915 to assist those in special 
distress caused by the war. 1925 marked the first Christmas 
collection of clothing from the students and in 1927 and 1928 the 
drive was,ex panded to include food. From 1929 an active annual 
charity drive was established which has continued ever since. 

Last year, 100 families were helped, families that otherwise 
would have had a less merry Christmas. Watch for loose change 
collections and raffles around the Loyola campus starting 
Monday. Share your good fortune. 

Also, on December 21st, volunteers will be needed to pur- 
chase, pack and deliver Christmas baskets. If you would like to 
help out call Belmore House at 484-4095. 

s a 2 

With all the foofaraw over our championship Stinger teams 
we often seem to forget some of Concordia’s other brilliant 
competitors. As I was railing at Barry Silverman, our sports 
editor, the other day, “Our football team is fourth best in 
Canada and we give them five column headlines yet we ignore 
our debating team when it’s the best in North America.” 

“Who cares?” he responded. 

Last weekend the Concordia debators placed second out of 50 ° 
teams from across the U.S. and Canada at Brown University in 
Rhode Island. The team of Nick Parissi and Chuck O’Brien 
came in second over all. Chuck placed fifth out of 100 individual 
speakers. Team trainer Peter Kirkpatrick says this year’s covey 
of debators is even better than last year’s and that the door is still 
open to ambitious newcomers. 

The club will be hosting a big invitational tourney in January 
so watch for it. Good debating can be a fun thing to watch. No it 
isn’t. It is so. No it is not. I tell you it /S!... 

e ze e 

Only two more issues of The Link to go before Christmas. 
Phew! Will we be glad of a break. If you've been thinking about 
joining us but never got around to it this term, think about it 
some more over the holidays and drop in in January. We plan to 
have a special welcoming meeting. Get your special features and 
comment pieces done as well. 

We're also looking for a talented and aspiring graphic design 
person to work with Bernie next term who might wish to carry 
on The Link’s fine design tradition next year. 
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‘Letters: 


Signing 
with pride 


Dear Editor: 

1 had-originally hoped to write a 
small note in praise of The Link's 
recent gay issue. I found it tobe yet 
another example of the paper's 
ongoing crusade to present topics of 
concern to both students and the 
public. As such, | was impressed 
with the quality of the articles and 
with the integrity of the staff and 
contributor’s who had the convic- 
tion to put their names to their ideas 
and opinions. Recent events would 
seem to preclude leaving the matter 
at that. 

That The Link was torn from its 
racks was not too surprising. It 
seemed a juvenile, but not unheard 
of way to voice disagreement. Fine. 
What was surprising, and moreover 
stomach turning, was hearing that 
some of those who had contributed 
to the issue had received threats of 
physical violence from anonymous 
persons. Such nonaction is the apex 
of cowardice. Words can not express 
the contempt I feel for those base 
individuals who were too low to step 
into the light of day with their opin- 
ions. I can only imagine them as the 
worst kind of snivelling fascists. 

I will not belabour the point by 
harping on the concepts of freedom 
of opinion, speech, and the right of 
each individual to seek happiness. 
These truths are self evident. Instead, 
I will say this. Do not be discouraged 
or dissuaded. The Link is fulfilling a 
necessary function in our society 
that I, for one, much appreciate. | 
_ will continue to look to you for topi- 
cal journalism. 

I sign my name with pride in my 
beliefs and with contempt for the 
close minded. 

Mary Lamey 


Bravo! 


Dear Editor: 
applaud The Link for having pub- 
lished material on such a controver- 
sial subject as homosexuality. | 
found my copy lying on the stairs in 
the Hall building strewn along with 
roughly three hundred other copies. 
The students in the faculty of 
engineering should not be held 
responsible for the acts of a few neo- 
Nazi students. The faculty of engin- 
eering’s baccalaureate has the fol- 
lowing characeristics: 
1. emphasis on developing analyti- 
cal solutions and alternatives for 
open-ended problems. 
2. development of a relatively broad, 


analytical, creative mind challenged 
by open-ended technica! questions. 

3. stress on conceptual ability. 

4. potential for graduate study in 
engineering, science, management, 
and law. 

‘The afore-mentioned points are 
adapted from the EAB Engineering 
Technology Study Committee of the 
IEEE, 1980. 

Engineers have argued that tech- 
nologists should not be awarded the 
title ‘Engineer’ since their education 
is too narrow, closed to underlying 
principles. After seeing how open- 
minded and analytical some stu- 
dents were (at this time apparently 
engineering students) | must walk 
head down, not in personal shame, 
but because of my disillusioned 
opinion of university students. A 
university has always brought birth 
to new concepts and fostered new 
ideas. The plight experienced . by 
minority opinions may not be accep- 
table in the outside world but it must 
be tolerated in the world of academia. 

Should it be found that engineer- 
ing students were responsible for 
such childish actions let them punish 
themselves knowing that they are 
not true engineers but merely low- 


‘lifes in the guise of human beings. 


For the authors of the threats let the 
Law of.the land bear down on them 
with little mercy for they have failed 
to show any human dignity in their 
actions. . 
The courage displayed by The Link 
is tremendous. Bravo. 
A.J. Bystrzycki 
U2 Engineering 


The final 
solution | 


Dear Editor: 

After reading The Link issue on 
the cruise missile and the issue on 
queers (sic), | think | have come up 
with a solution to everyone’s 


‘problems. 


We go ahead and build the mis- 
siles so that we can put all you gays 
(a name you like to be called which | 
never use) in the missiles and send 
you into orbit forever. 

I would like to conclude by asking 
why the club that owns The Link is 
called “The Gay and Lesbian Friends 
of Concordia.” Whose friends are 
you? Not mine that’s for sure. 

Artin Gogovian 
An Engineer of Sound Mind 
P.S. If you really meant what you 
said in your editorial of today then I 
ask you to publish this. 
This is not what we asked for in 
Tuesday's editorial. We asked for 
reasoned argument. Please refer to 
today’s Out of the Pages.— Ed. 


Hip Con U 
it isn’t — 


- and Gay Issue of The Link, and on 


the courage of the talented women 
and men who put it together. Though 
I could not agree fully with all of the 
viewpoints expressed, their fresh- 
ness and diversity were truly in- 
spiring. 

The violence and destruction that 
resulted have proven how important 
the special issue was in the first 
place. Everyone thought that Len- 
noxville/ Berlin - style book- 
burnings could not happen here at 
hip, tolerant Concordia, but we were 
wrong. 

I hope that you will reprint the 
5000 destroyed copies, not only asa 
service to those who missed this 
exemplary piece of journalism, but 
also as a gesture of solidarity with 
lesbians and gays everywhere, espe- 
cially those within the Engineering 
Faculty, for whom these days must 
be exceptionally trying. 

It is to be hoped also that as a 
follow-up, The Link will put some 
energy into investigating the phe- 
nomenon of homophobia at Con- 
cordia, and continue the policy of 
offering a forum to disenfranchised 
groups within the Concordia com- 
munity. 

Thomas Waugh 


A mockery 


Dear Editor: 

There are some frightening atti- 
tudes being expressed by some Con- 
cordia Students. Students are sup- 
posed to leave university enlightened 
and sensitive to the problems and 


‘complex issues that surround us. 


When we consider that in the last 
two semesters we have seen ignor- 
ance in its ugliest form, we have to 
stop and question the attitudes that 
are being expressed by some students. 
First there was blatant racism dis- 
played by some students when the 
word ‘nigger’ wa written across a 
black student’s election posters in 
both elections she ran in. This is not 
only intolerable in an institution of 
higher learning, but. was very des- 
tructive to the student concerned. It 
is this kind of KKK attitude that has 
destroyed people’s lives and trampled 
on their rights. Some students dem- 
onstrated that they are blatant racists 
and believe that someone who wanted 
to voluntarily fight for their rights 
should not have any themselves 
because of the colour of their skin. 
The second event that took place 
was a libelous petition that stated a 
student had a criminal record and 
should be removed from his elected 
office in the student association. The 
fact of the matter was the student 
had been charged with an offence 


during a disarmament demonstra- 
tion at the Litton plant in Toronto 
and the case has not even been heard 
yet. Someone out there does not 
understand that guilt must be proven 
otherwise the person is innocent. 
The damage done to this person’s 
reputation and the invasion of pri- 


vacy did not seém to bother the indi- . 


viduals who circulated the petition. 
It is even more unfortunate that 
more of us aren’t concerned about 
the situation which surrounds us; 
when Armageddon is as close as 
someone pushing a button in what is 
a period of severe international 
tension. - 

In all their self righteous glory, the 
ignoramuses trashed the student 
newspaper and threatened some of 
the individuals who were involved 
with it. This trampled on the right of 
freedom of speech and expression. It 
handicapped the courageous attempt 
of one of societies most persecuted 
and misunderstood groups to create 
an atmosphere of understanding. All 
the people involved in the gay issue 
of The Link are actively trying to 
serve the student community and 
undertake to inform us of issues 
relevent to our lives. 

To the gay or black students active 
in our associations, this was a dis- 
gusting insult. The intolerance and 
ignorance displayed by some stu- 


_ dents must be corrected, lest the 


fundamental rights and freedoms 
many have died to preserve become 
a mockery in, of all places, a univer- 
sity. These are not isolated incidents 
and are cause for serious concern. 


Glen Murray 
2 Arts and Science 


Sex 10 
the can 


Dear Editor: 

Believing that sex in public wash- 
rooms cannot be considered a pri- 
vate activity is not prudish Mr. Pit- 
tis, it is irrational. If we take your 
statement, “And I| am...still prudish 
enough to believe that sex in public 
washrooms cannot be considered a 
private activity,” and include with 
sex the equivalent urges of hunger, 
thirst, sleep and elimination per- 
formed among two or more people 
in public washrooms (behind locked 
cubicles) can be considered a public 
activity. 

The problem with this is that peo- 
“ple engaged in communal restroom 
gratification of nonsexual urges 
would surely not have to leave fam- 
ily and friends, form clubs, put out 
magazines endure verbal and physi- 
cal abuse, march in the streets and 
fight in the courts for their right to 
do so. Why not? Clearly our society 
is still mired in the guilt and fear that 
the Judeo-Christian belief had 
heaped upon the basic urge of sex. 

Perhaps, Mr. Pittis, in the interest 
of returning sex to its true status as 
just another basic urge, you might be 
moved to partake of some of the 


' counselling services listed on page 17 
of the Gay Issue. And while you're at 
it, you might also invite certain engi- 
neers and guards on the campus to 
join you. 

Clarke Hamel 


Alienation 


Dear Editor: “ 

In response to the tone of the arti- 
cle entitled “Threats and destruction 
follow. gay coverage,” where you 
speculate that both were the work of 
engineers, | have this to say: 

The issues strewn about the floor 
of the ECSA student lounge are 
individual expressions of student 
disgust. The volume of discarded 
issues was equivalent to a shopping 
bag full. Any of my course notes 
could easily fill that. | had said “stu- 
dents,” and not “engineers,” as I have 
been misquoted, were at the root of 
the issues in question. 

Don’t unilaterally decide in your 
heads that engineering students in- 
itiated a concerted effort to destroy 
issues and formulate letters of threat. 
In doing so, you alienate yourselves 
from a large segment of the-univer- 
sity population who were oblivious 
to the nasty deeds. 

I am an advocate of freedom of 
expression and condemn all those 
guilty parties of communistic cen- 
sorship whatever their chosen field 
of study. 

Michael Spino 


The reporter's notes show the story’s 
quotes to be accurate—Ed. 


Precious 


Dear Editor: 

Having read some of the articles in 
the “Gay Issue” of The Link, and 
having read of reactions to the issue, 
I would like to take this opportunity 
to address the issue of sexuality from 
a larger perspective. 

Firstly, it is important to affirm 
the beauty of our human sexuality; 
God has made us male and female 
and this is precious to Him. How- 
ever, abuses of our humanity, 
whether such abuses be sexual (in- 
cluding homosexuality, pre-marital 
sex, adultery...) or otherwise (finan- 
cial manipulation of others, abuse of 
power,- abuse of alcohol...), are 
offensive to God because they de- 
grade the image of God which He 
has implanted in each of us. Thus, 
while sexuality is good, we have idol- 
ized “physical encounters,” the mech- 
anics of “sex”, without really under- 
standing our sexuality, and the need 
to put sexual relations to the context 
of our total makeup as human 
beings. 

While we certainly need to learn to 
express concern and affection for 
our friends, we need to put our rela- 
tions with each other in context of 
our relationship with God. He cer- 
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“Letters: 


tainly knows our incompleteness, 
our longings, our attempts to fill our 
inner void through sexual encoun- 
ters, material goods, alcohol...He 
desires to become the pivotal person 
in our lives who will help us, step by 
step, to put all aspects of our human- 
ity in their proper perspective, but 
He won't do so unless we let Him. 
To acknowledge Jesus Christ as 
LORD of one’s life is awesomely 
humbling, costly (we. must really 
want to be made whole, willing to let 
go of our familiar idols, and let God 
replace them with His wholesome 
lifestyle), and is also deeply reward- 
ing. To “repent,” to turn away from 
our idols, and accept God’s way for 
our lives, is to receive His cleansing 
forgiveness, and the responsibility 
for growing into wholeness, accord- 
ing to His generous guidelines. 
| encourage us all this Christmas 
season, to take the time to reflect on 
the meaning of the Christ-child, the 
Saviour, for our lives: perhaps we 
shall be confronted with our need for 
salvation from our worst selves, and 
shall discover God’s willingness to 
meet us at our place of deepest need. 
On behalf of the Concordia Chris- 
tian Fellowship I welcome your 
response (leave them in CUSA 
office, or the Chaplaincy, H-333, c/o 
Concordia Christian Fellowship). 
Wishing you all health and whole- 
ness, 
Your fellow “pilgrim” through life, 
¢ Philip W. Mizener 
Vice-President, 
Concordia Christian Fellowship, (Sir 
George) 


No brains 
here, folks 


- Dear Editor: 

To the people who wrote to the 
gay issue contributions: “You should 
have your balls cut off.” What if 
somebody replied to them: “you 
should have your brains cut off, 
since you are obviously not using 
them anyway?” That would be as 
ridiculous as the first statement. 

My boyfriend and | think that the 
people who threatened the Editors 
are undesirable citizens, and that 
instead of putting “the committee to 
rid close-minded people from the 
universe” for signature, I’ll just sign 
my name. 

Diane Gingras 


No right 
to destroy 


Dear Editor: 

In response to the recent destroy- 
ing of several thousand copies The 
Link’s Gay Issue, I would like to say 
that I am disappointed with the indi- 
viduals involved. Freedom of expres- 
sion and freedom of the press are 
rights that we should all be proud to 

_ have. Whatever was discussed in 
that issue was meant to be informa- 
tive for people not knowledgeable in 
Opinions or facts about homo- 
sexuality. 

I don’t agree with everything that 


was said, but that doesn’t give me the 
right to destroy or discredit any- 
thing. It is too late to make amends, 
but in the future I hope that people 
will have more respect for differ- 
ences of opinion and learn from 
them rather-than become destructive 
as a result of their unfortunate frus- 
tration and ignorance. : 
Francis Bellavance 


Mid east 
reco gnition 


Dear Editor: 

Recently, two pro-Israeli letters 
(Oct. 29 & Nov. 5) appeared in your 
columns. Both contained inaccura- 
cies which | would like to rectify. 
The first letter examined several 
selected articles of the 1964 Palesti- 
nian National Covenant and con- 
cluded that the Palestinian Libera- 
tion Organization would exclude 
post-1947 Jewish immigrants froma 
democratic and secular Palestine. 
This was in fact the position of the 
Palestinian resistance until 1969 
when Yasser Arafat and his Fatah 
organization came to dominate the 
PLO. Al-Fatah adopted the policy 
that all Jews living in Palestine and 
wishing to be part of a united Pales- 
tine would be accorded full citizen- 
ship. The following statements illus- 

As for the second letter I have 


We have offered our solution: that 
is the creation of a democratic Pales- 
tinian State for all those who wish to 
live in peace on the land of peace. 
(Y. Arafat, Free Palestine, Aug. 
1969) ‘ 

All Jews, Muslims, and Christians 
living in Palestine or exiled from this 
country by force will have the right 
to Palestinian citizenship. This prin- 
ciple guarantees the right of -all 
exiled Palestinians to return to their 
homeland whether they were bornin 
Palestine or in exile and regardless 
of their present nationality. This also 
means that Jewish -Palestinians— 


now Israelis—have the same rights .. . 


In my formal capacity as Chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization and leader of the 
Palestinian revolution I proclaim 
before you that when we speak of 
our common hopes for the Palestine 
of tomorrow we include in our pers- 
pective all Jews now living in Pales- 
tine who choose to live with us there 
in peace and without discrimination. 
(Y. Arafat, “Address to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, Nov. 13, 1974”) 


Within the “ideal” Palestine, Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims would enjoy 
complete equality in their civic and 
political rights. To the impartial 
observer, this position is consider- 
ably closer to the usual understand- 
ing of democracy than the Zionist 
position of Jewish supremacy. How- 
ever, the political philosophy of the 
PLO has evolved beyond the all or 
nothing position of one democratic 
and secular Palestine. Today the 
mainstream of the PLO has accepted 
the principle of a West Bank-Gaza 


‘state and thereafter the political 


struggle for equal rights for Palesti- 
nians living in or exiled from the rest 
of 1948 Palestine, i.e., Israel. In 
other words, the PLO is prepared to 
recognize the state of Israel in 


exchange for a state in the West 


~ Bank and Gaza until sucha time that 


the Jewish population of Palestine 
can be persuaded to unite with other 
Palestinians in a single state. 

As for the second letter I have 
mentioned (Nov. 5), | would only 
like to direct the authors’ attention 
to Additional Protocol I (1977) to 
the 1949 Geneva Convention which 


-unambiguously indicates that pri- 


soner of war status must be accorded 
to all captured members of national 
liberation organizations. This doc- 
ument was written with the PLO 
explicitly in mind. As for the so- 
called terrorist nature of the PLO, 
this is not the position of either the 
Canadian or American governments. 
In fact, the ony two countries which 
continue to consider PLO fighters 
terrorists are Israel and its ally the 
Republic of South Africa‘ As for the 
attitude of the Red Cross toward the 
“humanitarian” treatment of Pales- 
tinian prisoners, | suggest that any- 
one interested might write to the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross and ask its opinion of Israeli 
treatment of captured Palestinian 
and Lebanese soldiers and detained 
civilians. 

Ian Shaw 


Z, 
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GRADUATE & 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
GMAT — GRADUATE MAN- 
AGEMENT ADMISSION TEST 


Jaffe & Hilbert. 6 practice tests, 
analysis of question types, much 
more. 576pp., $8.95 (2350-1) 


GRE — GRADUATE RECORD 
EXAMINATION 
Brownstein & Weiner. \ncludes 
3000-word vocabulary builder, 
math review, Strategies, 5 model 
exams. 640pp., $7.95 (2506-7) 


LSAT — LAW SCHOOL 
ADMISSION TEST 

Bobrow. Revised to reflect the 
new LSAT. Analysis of question 
types; 4 practice tests. 640pp., 
$8.95 (2362-5) 


MCAT — MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ADMISSION TEST 

Seibel & Guyer. MCAT science 
review, 4 complete 61/2 hour 
exams. 304pp., $9.95 (2190-8) 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

SAT — SCHOLASTIC 
APTITUDE TEST 

Brownstein & Weiner. Over 2.5 
million sold! In-depth review, 6 
simulated SATs plus 8 sample 
Achievement Tests. 706pp., 
$9.95 (2445-1) 


- TSWE — TEST OF STANDARD 
WRITTEN ENGLISH © 
Weiner & Green. Review for 
English test administered with 
the SAT. 5 practice tests. 
160pp., $7.75 (2095-2) 


Available from your local Classics, Coles, selected 


W. H. Smith stores, and other good bookstores everywhere. 


In search 
of freedom 


Dear Editor: 

A friend of mine, a student at 
Concordia University who is also an 
immigrant, asked other people and 
myself to write a letter to make peo- 
ple aware of the critical situation of 
some 600 refugees whose economic 
aid has been recently discontinued 
by the government of Canada. | had 
it in mind already, but I was waiting 
for the right moment to do some- 
thing about it. 

Those people arrived from differ- 
ent countries of the world like Iran, 
El] Salvador, Nicaragua, etc., in 
search of freedom and a good place 
to live peacefully and honorably. All 
this and many other things of vital 
concern were denied to them in their 
own countries. What they are look- 
ing for actually is a little bit of con- 
sideration as human beings. Being 
an immigrant myself, I did not hesi- 
tate, as | was asked by my friend, to 
do my best to make many more peo- 
ple know about the facts. 


BARRON’S 


YOUR GUARANTEE FOR 
HIGHER TEST SCORES ° 


e Each book includes: Review ¢ Examples © Exercises 
Full- na! — with Explained Answers 


PORT BEY Pee 


WO OL ARATE BOR HIGHER TERS UN TNE CL BRENT GMAT 


1BARRON’S 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR THE 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
FOL INALENCY EXAMINATION 


PITH EDITION 


YOUR GL ARANTER HOR HIGHER SCORES ON THE SEM GED 


GIVE 
YOURSELF 
THE BARRON'S 
ADVANTAGE. 


BOOK WAREHOUSE 
125 Bermondsey Road 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 1X3. 


Canada is a land of immigrants, 
and as such all foreign people find- 
ing themselves m great difficulties 
with their own countries should find 
a place right here to live decently no 
matter the circumstances: Those 
people are political refugees and, as 
such, they deserve some help. 

I remember that a few years ago 
some Haitian people classified as 
“economic refugees” had a similar 
problem and were facing deporta- 
tion in spite of their fear of going 
back to their country. Today the 
government doesn’t seem to be ready 
to give the new refugees the approp- 
riate humanitarian considerations 
their case requires. 

We recall for most of the people 
who came to settle in this country 
that they were also at the beginning 
in the situation of being helped as 
our refugees are, and some of them 
did indeed receive some help, which 
proved to be very useful to them at 
that time and even until today. Con- 
sequently and for all other humanit- 
arian purposes, we ask for those 
refugees the recognition of their pol- 
itical status and the continuation of 
the economic aid they received 
before. 


Gérard Hector 


ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
TOEFL — TEST OF ENGLISH 
AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Sharpe. Includes 6 exams, 

6 listening comprehension. rec- 
ords. 328pp., $10.95 (2115-0) 
Cassette 1 (Tests 1-3) $9.95 
(2488-5) 

Cassette 2 (Tests 4-6) $9.95 
(2170-3) 


TOEFL — PRACTICE 
EXERCISES 

Sharpe. 1000 practice questions 
for extra preparation. 6 records. 
320 pp., $11.75 (2164-9) 
Cassette 1 (Exercises 1-12) 
$9.95 (2489-3) 

Cassette 2 (Exercises 13-19) 
$9.95 (2490-7) 


MICHIGAN TEST BATTERY 
Sharpe. Review for English profi- 
ciency test used by many col- 
leges. 3 complete test batteries. 
208pp., $9.95 (2419-2) 
Cassette $9.95 (2564-4) 


HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY 
GED — HIGH SCHOOL 

EQUIVALENCY EXAMINATION 
Rockowitz et al. In-depth review, 


diagnostic test, 2 practice 
exams. 898 pp., $9.50 (0645-3) 


EXCLUSIVE BARRON'S 
FEATURE: FREE 


TEST UPDATE SERVICE 


All books 8” x 11” paperback 

At your local bookseller (see below) or 
order direct from Barron's adding $2.00 
for postage and handling. 


a 
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The role of a University is defined in sec- 
tion 46 of the University Act: (also as stated 
in 1967 by then Ontario Education Minister 
Bill Davis): 

1) the provision of skills and knowledge that 
will allow graduates to play a vital role in 
our. society. 

2) the promotion of the powers of the mind 
sO as to create men and women with a 
love for learning and the motivation to 
seek new knowledge throughout their 
life- times. | 

3) the search for truth and new understan- 
ding beyond the frontiers of present know- 
ledge. 

4) the transmission of our common culture 
both to the student body and to the wider 
community. 

5) the provision of graduates whose atti- 
tudes are consistent with the free society 
in which we live. 


eby Karen McCarthy- 


hat you have just read is the state- 
ment of purposes of Concordia 
University, right? Wrong. 

The above text is from the statement of 
purposes of the University of British 
Columbia. 

Nowhere is sucha text written down inthe 
rules or regulations of Concordia University. 

In fact, if one looks at the Peat, Marwick 
Study for any idea of Concordia’s role or 
function there are four functions listed: tea- 
ching, research, training and community 
services. All sound very vague and rather 
clinical. They certainly do not constitute a 
statement of purposes or principles of what 
an institution of higher education should be. 

Since the merger, there has never been a 
clear definition of what Concordia’s role 
should be or what the university hoped to 
accomplish in the future. Clearly the highest 
priority at the time of the merger was survi- 
val, or getting off the ground. 

Another reason has been given by the uni- 
versity on why long-term plans have not 
been developed: “pre-occupation with the 
merger of Loyola and Sir George Williams 
inhibits efforts to plan and move toward the 
future.” 

That was published in the Peat, Marwick 
study as a perceived weakness by the admi- 
nistration. But that excuse doesn’t wash 
anymore. The merger was over in 1979 and it 
was unfortunate, at that time or even before 
then, that no action on future planning was 
taken. 

Concordia’s unclear image, role and future 
has largely been the result of the manage- 
ment style exhibited under Rector John 
O’Brien. 

“It has been Concordia’s style to react to 
events and to allow enterprising faculty 
members latitude to gather and direct 
resources without central direction or focus 
“(page 7 of Peat, Marwick Study). 

The university’s role and its academic pro- 
grams have never been consciously shaped. 
Rather, the administration has encouraged 
the entrepreneurial talent of the faculty and 
deans to develop it’s academic direction: For 
example, the creation of seven colleges 
within Arts and Science and the develop- 
ment of other centres and research activities 
in other faculties. 

“Senior administration have allowed 
faculty to undertake their responsibilities 
independently, particularly in the business 
community without top management policy 
management direction that is often neces- 
sary” (page 15 of the Peat, Marwick study). 

The reactive management style has led toa 
de-centralization of power among_-the four 
faculties regarding academic direction. Each 
operates like a province, with: its own 
resources, its own space, arguing for funds 
and with no spirit of co-operation. 


CONCORDIA 
Past, Present, FuTure 


Mission 
inmotion 


While the general university community agrees 
with developing long-term planning, many 
disagree with the way it is now being done. 


They appear as four small colleges opera- 
ting under the huge umbrella called “Con- 
cordia.” For example, the Commerce and 
Administration Faculty has set up a Centre 
for Management Studies and has developed 
strong business links for its students. This 
has evolved independently of the central 
university administration. 

When the Peat, Marwick study was in the 
beginning stages, rumours circulated on 
campus that the administration was doing 
something secret. That was not the case. 

The initial idea‘for a mission study was 
proposed by the Director of Public Rela- 
tions, David Allnutt. Subsequent events 
showed a lack of consultation with students 
and faculty, however, the administration 
might have felt justified in taking the initia- 
tive to come up with a report that the com- 
munity could react to. But student and 
faculty reaction has been negative and is 
valid. 

First of all, there was a lot of confusion 
surrounding the report when it was first 
published. Many people assumed that Phase 
I was just beginning and they would be given 
ample time to digest the report and respond 
to it. They Phase II would begin. But Phase 
II had been in operation since the summer. 
The university decided to publish the Phase I 
report because it coincided with another 
priority report done by the Fahey Commit- 
tee. The Fahey Report was essentially an 
internal document. 

This current mission study has alienated 
many people. Faculty members have contri- 
buted much to the academic direction of the 
university until now. However, they have 
been largely excluded from the current prio- 
rity setting exercise. One only has to look at 
who is involved in the Phase II and the task 
forces. Granted there are five deans who 
should be in touch with their faculty mem- 
bers, but have any of them taught courses 
recently? Do they know what is going on in 
the university? In their departments? In new 
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research techniques? 

Certainly within the university commu- 
titv there is no criticism of the administra- 
tion’s attempt to set long-term goals and 
define our role more clearly. The criticism 
has centered on the way the administration 
has handled it. : 

The involvement of an outside business 
management firm has raised many eyebrows. 
Students and faculty question the expertise 
of a business firm to look at Concordia and 
propose opportunities the university might 
consider in the future. The choice of an out- 
side firm was made because the university 
felt after eight years in existence it might be a 
good idea to seek help from people who have 
had experience in education research. 

But faculty, particularly in Arts and 
Science, and students have asked again “who 
says Peat, Marwick and Associates are qua- 
lified to look at Concordia?” 

The report has offended many because of 
its business orientation referring to students 
as “constituents” and using words such as 
“input,” and “strategy.” Other people have 
said the sample of those employers intervie- 
wed and sent mailout questionnaires is too 
narrow to serve as a basis for the recommen- 
ded ‘opportunities.’ 


Indeed many people have viewed the eight 
opportunities listed at the end of the report 
as concrete recommendations. The adminis- 
tration has argued that, no these are not 
recommendations, merely suggestions. Same 
thing, just different semantics. The fact 
remains that Phase II has used these eight 
opportunities has ranked them and has star- 
ted to develop an overall mission strategy. 

According to Gerry Gummersell, Corpo- 
rate and Government Liaison Advisor, the 
role of the business consultants is over. He 
says the content of Phase I] is inthe hands of 
the university and the final decision on a 
mission strategy will come from Senate and 
the Board of Governors. 


However, the way the whole study has 
evolved has been with the input by Peat, 
Marwick. They have laid the groundwork 
for the present priority and long term plan- 
ning. In other words, Peat, Marwick have 
made a mark on the future of the university 
whether the administration is willing to ack- 
nowledge that fact or not, but it does exist. 

There is definitely a communication gap 
between the faculty, academic deans, non- 
academic deans and the administration vis- 
a-vis Our strengths and function. Granted, 
not everyone can agree on everything but 
looking at the Peat, Marwick study it is clear 
how differently the administration views the 
university’s role. 

Faculty, academic deans and non-acade- 
mic staff called Concordia a popular, flexi- 
ble university-open to a board range of stu- 
dents. Both faculty and academic deans 
placed emphasis on Concordia’s general 
commitment to excellence and quality of 
education. 

The administration saw Concordia as an 
“efficient, no frills operation which delivers 
education at a relatively low lost per 
student.” 

While that might be favourable, look at 
the conditions the university is offering in 
essence “cheap education” - especially in the 
Commerce faculty—too many students and 
overcrowded classrooms. 

In terms of key functions the administra- 
tion sees them as professional training, 
research, teaching and community sources 
with emphasis. on teaching and practical 
graduate studies Supported by research. 

The Peat, Marwick report in its eight 
opportunities has suggested that Concordia 
explore the possibility of developing the uni- 
versity’s capacity to supply training tailored 
to meet the company or professional require- 
ments. 

That has caused people, especially in Arts 
aiid Science, to panic. They feel threatened 
and rightly so, because as it appears now the 
university could very well take the direction 
of developing vocational training or educa- 
tion or become a polytechnical institute. 

Commerce and Administration and Engi- 
neering have no need to feel threatened 
because enrollment of students in their 
faculty will not decline in the next few years 
as is predicted for Arts and Science. 

The whole essence of what a university 
should be—developing academic excellence 
for example—will be lost if the university 
administration decides to cash in on marke- 
table programs to attract students. 

As Peat, Marwick and Associates go on to 
Say, such .a direction would no doubt 
increase Concordia’s direct support from 
business organizations. It would also increase 
contact and cooperation with various pro- 
fessional associations who require training 
programs, both for basic preparation and for 
upgrading their members’ qualifications. 

Of course this would put Concordia in the 
lucrative position of becoming an efficient 
job training factory for the business sector. 
Certainly this would bring in more money 
and create a “professional” business atmos- 
phere. The question is: who wants this kind 
of a university? 

What Concordia really needs is a charter 
like that of University of British Columbia, 
where faculty and students are the commu- 
nity and they are supported by the 
administration. 

As Mair Verthuy, Principal of Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, has said: 

“Learning should be exciting and exhilara- 
ting; teaching should be exciting and 
exhilarating.” ' 

The pursuit of knowledge should be the 
function of a university, to develop the 
mind—the intellect and encourage dialogue 
between scholar and student. 


esd 


The following diagram shows how the university 
mission study has evolved and who has been 
involved. It is the interpretation of the writer based 
on various documents and information on the 
subject. The diagram hopefully presents to the 
reader a much clearer picture of what the 
University Mission Study is and who the decision- 
makers are. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 
DIRECTOR: David Alinutt 


Gerry Gummersell, 
Corporate & Government 
Liaison Advisor 


~ 


present proposal for independent study by outside 

firm on Concordia to assess present situation, 

strengths, weaknesses and how the external world 

views Concordia - to aid university in its “mission 
' study.” 


—_—_————————————————— 


Study Steering Committee 


- Academic Vice Rectors: 
Russell Breen and John Daniel 
- Fine Arts Dean: 
Tony Emery 
- Board Chairperson: 
Donald McNaughton 
- Concordia alumnus Patrick Kenniff, \ 
also deputy minister municipal affairs 
- Committee chaired by _ David Alinutt and 
Gerry Gummersell. 
- Michael Fahey, observer 


Peat, Marwick and Associates - management 
consultants present study to this committee April 
30,1982. 

List of people interviewed ona one-to-one basis: 


CONCORDIA 


K. D. Adams, Assistant Vice-Rector and Registrar 
R. Breen, Vice-Rector, Academic 

B. T.Counihan, Dean of Students 

J. S. Daniel, Vice-Rector, Academic 

M. Despland, Associate Vice-Rector, Academic 
R. Doutre, Director, Human Resources 

P. E. Filion, Assistant Vice-Rector and Director, 
Libraries 

F. D. Hamblin, Director, Institutional Research 
G. Martin, Vice-Rector, Administration and Fin- 
ance 

J. W. O'Brien, Rector and Vice Chancellor 

J. P. Pétolas, Assistant Vice-Rector, Physical 
Resources 

D. Potvin, Assistant Vice-Rector, Continuing 
Education 

J. E. Saunders, Director, Development 

F. M. Sheldon, Executive Assistant to Rector 

W. J. Shore, Assistant Vice-Rector, Admissions 
and Liaison 

J. A. Sproule, Director, Guidance Services 

J. H. Whitelaw, Associate Vice-Rector, Academic 
Planning 

J. S. Chaikelson, Dean, Arts/Science Div. || 
(Social Sciences) 

M. Cohen, Dean, Arts/Science Div. Ill (Science) 
A. Emery, Dean, Fine Arts 

S. G. French, Dean, Graduate Studies 

P. Simon, Dean, Commerce and Administration 
M. Singer, Provost, Arts/Science Div. IV 
M. N.S. Swamy, Dean, Engineering and Compu- 
ter Science re 

D. Taddeo, Dean, Arts/Science Div. | (Humanities) 
A. Antoniou, Faculty, Electrical Engineering 

M. Fahey, Faculty, Theology 

J. Stewart, Faculty, Psychology 

M. Hogben, President, CUFA 

E. Lauzon, Finance Vice President, CUSA 
CUNASA 


GOVERNMENT 
Provincial 


M. Fortin, Assistant Deputy Minister (Post-Secon- 
dary), Education 

J. L’Ecuyer, Président par intérim, Conseil des 
Universités : 

P. Van der Donckt, Former Asst. Deputy Minister 
(Post Secondary), Education 

P. Kenniff, Deputy Minister, Municipal Affairs 


Municipal 


Y. Lamarre, Président, Comité Exécutif, Ville de 
Montréal 


Federal - 


R. Dicerni, Directeur Général, Div. des Communi- 
cations, Secrétariat d'Etat 


PHASE | 


RECTOR AND 
VICE-CHANCELLOR: 
Dr. John W. O'Brien 


Advisory Committee to the Rector on Public 
Affairs (formed Spring 1981) - 17 men and women 


from senior business, industry and public sector 
positions, and alumni. 


To Rector’s Cabinet and RACAA 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


(Internal Management 
Style Committees, 


not standing committees) 


RECTOR'S CABINET (meets on regular basis) 


- Vice-Rectors Academic: 
Russell Breen and 
John Daniel 

- Vice-Rector Administration and Finance: 

Graham Martin 


Cabinet: 
Michael Sheldon ¥. 

- Associate Vice-Rector, Academic Planning: 
J.H. Whitelaw 

- Invited guests 


October 7, 1982 


Both these committees approve the proposal 


UNIVERSITY MISSION STUDY 


BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


R. Bandeen, President and CEO, Canadian 
National 

M. Bélanger, President and CEO, Banque Natio- 
nale du Canada 

A. Bisson, Vice-President and General Manager, 
Bank of Nova Scotia 

J. Bourbeau, Chairman, Hydro-Québec 

W. Bradford, President, Bank of Montreal 

A. J. De Grandpré, Chairman and CEO, Bell 
Canada 

P. Desmarais, Chairman and CEO, Power Cor- 
poration 

G. Dufour, Executive Vice-President, Conseil du 
Patronat du Québec 

H. Faulkner, Vice-President, Alcan Aluminium 
Ltd. 

M. Griffin, President, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons 
Ltd. 


E. McLaughlin, former Chairman and CEO, Royal 


Bank of Canada 

D. McNaughton, President and CEO, Schenley 
Canada Inc. 

P. Paré, Chairman and CEO, Imasco Ltd. 

W. Stinson, President, Canadian Pacific Ltd. 

A. Taylor, Executive Vice-President, International 
Banking, Royal Bank of Canada 

C. Warren, Executive Vice-President, Operations, 
Imperial Tobacco Ltd. 


EDUCATION 


G. Gauthier, Vice-President, Université du Québec 
C. Hamel, Recteur, Université Sherbrooke 

D. Johnston, Principal, McGill University 

P. Lacoste, Recteur, Université de Montréal 

J. G. Paquet, Recteur, Université Laval 

C. Pichette, Recteur, Université du Québec a 
Montréal 

S. Paltiel, Director General, Dawson College 

M. Scarpelegia, Director General, Vanier College 
P. Bergeron, Service aux étudiants, Collége 
St-Laurent 

R. Marchand, Service aux étudiants, Collége 
Vieux-Montréal 

R. Perusse, Directeur Général, CREPUQ 

A. Gilmore, Executive Director, Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada. 


RESEARCH SPONSORS 


G. Berthiaume, Directeur des bourses, FCAC 
A. Forster, Secretary to the Council, SSHRC 
G. Julien, Executive Director, NSERC 


MEDIA 
R. McConnell, Publisher, The Gazette 


Also: 2,000 mailout questionnaires to alumni (25% 
response rate) 2,000 mailout questionnaires to 
small and medium employers or prospective Que- 
bec employers. 


PHASE II 


Steering Committee enlarged to include the follow- 
wing new members: 

- Arts and Science Dean, Division II 

June Chaikelson 

- Arts and Science Provost, Division IV 

Martin Singer 

- Arts and Science Dean, Division | 

Donat Taddeo 

- Engineering and Computer Science Faculty 
Dean 

N.S. Swamy 

- Rector John W. O’Brien as observer 

- Vice-Rector Administration and Finance: 
Graham Martin j 

- CUSA representative 


_ Adele Meagan 


-Since november 1st, Executive assistant to rector, 
Michael Sheldon and Associate Vice-Rector Aca- 
demic Planning J.H. Whitelaw have been atten- 
ding the seteering committee meetings. 


Three task forces are part of Phase I!. They were 
given different opportunies to report on. They 
tabled their report November 1st, They are: 


TASK FORCE | — MISSION “A” OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


Opportunities 

1) Academic excellence 

2) National socio-economic development 

3) International socio-economic development 
4) Canadian Mosaic 


Membership 


-1) Graham Martin, Vice-Rector Administration 
and Finance ~ 

-2) T. Nogrady, professor, Chemistry 

-3) Martin Singer, Provost, Division IV, Arts and 
Science 

-4) N.S. Swamy, Dean, Engineering and Compu- 
ter Science 

-5) Michael Sheldon, Executive Assistant to the 
Rector 


TASK FORCE Il — MISSION “B” OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


Opportunities 


. 
1) Professional and business community 
2) Economic development of Quebec 
3) Service to the total community 


Membership 


-1) John Daniel, Vice-Rector Academic 

-2) Michel Despland, Associate Vice-Rector, 
Academic 

-3) Don Taddeo, Dean, Division |, Arts and 
Science " 

-4) Cleve Patterson, Associate Professor & Chair- 
man, Finance 


TASK FORCE Ill — MISSION “C” OPPORTU- 
NITES 


Opportunites 


1) Academic excellence 
2) Cost-effective quality 
3) Adult education 


Membership 


-1) Russell Breen, Vice-Rector Academic 

-2) June Chaikelson, Dean Division II, Arts and 
Science 

-3) Tony Emery, Dean, Fine Arts 

-4) S.J. Kubina, Professor, Electrical Engineering 
-5) J.H. Whitelaw, Associate Vice-Rector, Aca- 
demic Planning 


| Administration) 


- Executive Assistant to Rector and Secretary of 


(Rector's Advisory Committee on Academic ; 


/ 


- Rector John O'Brien 

- Executive Assistant to Rector: 
Micheal Sheldon (secretary) 

- Vice-Rectors Academic: 
Russell Breen and John Daniel 


- Vice Rector Administration and Finance: _ 
Graham Martin 

- All deans and provost of Arts and Science 

Faculty 

- Deans of Commerce and Administration Faculty, 

Engineering and Computer Science Faculty, Fine 

Arts Faculty. 


PHASE III 


/s supposed to be the point when Concordia starts 
to implement policies vis-a-vis priorities and long- 
term planning. 


In the beginning 


When Phase! of the University 
Mission Study was published 
September 28, 1982, it was already 
old news. In fact, the process of 
setting priorities and long term 
planning had been in the works 
since May, 1981. 

Students might well find them- 
selves confused by various phrases 
such as the Peat, Marwick Study; 
Phase I of the University Mission 
Study; Phase II, task forces; 
opportunities for Concordia; 
Phase III, etc. 

Briefly let’s go back to the 
beginning. 

Last May, the university enlar- 
ged the mandate of the Public 
Relations Office to include the 
responsibility for developing poli- 
cies and programs aimed at culti- 
vating sound, helpful relations 
with the community and govern- 
ment, especially in light of finan- 
cial restraint and the university’s 
capital campaign to raise $25 mil- 
lion for a new library centre. 

It was then that the university 
commissioned the management 
consultant firm, Peat, Marwick 
and Associates to undertake, 
essentially, an information-gathe- 
ring exercise. It was called Phase 
I. 


Under Phase I, seventy people 
within and outside the university 
were interviewed on a one-to-one 
basis by the consultants. As well, 
two batches of mail-out question- 
naires were distributed: 2,000 to 
Concordia alumni and 2,000 to 
small and medium Quebec em- 
ployers or potential emloyers. 

Phase II began in May of this 
year. In this phase three task 
forces were set up and assigned 
different opportunities. They were 
to look at these opportunities and 
develop strategies for future 
implementation. 

Phase II] in supposed to be the 
implementation of a mission and 
a strategy for Concordia. 
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would be a liberator, a friend of peace. And 
SO weapons are neither good nor bad, it is 
rather their use which can be good or bad, 
justified or repugnant, peaceful or war-like. 

If we want a peaceful world, we must love 
liberty. We must make sure that aggression 
does not pay. We must fight the idea that it is 
moral, or practical, to initiate the use of force 
~against human beings. We must fight against. 
crime, we must fight against authoritarian 
governments and we must fight against 
imperialistic superpowers. This is why liber- 
tarians support the free market, uphold full 
civil liberties and reject a// military involve- 
ments except in self-defense. It is important 
to keep the whole picture in mind. Aggres- 
sion must be rejected everywhere. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt that nuclear weapons 
pose the most severe potential danger to 
mankind today, and that global, repeat glo- 
bal, disarmament is a most urgent ideal. 

And so libertarians support Operation 
Dismantle and their disarmament referen- 
dum. We hope it receives an overwhelming 
YES vote—for mutual, balanced, verifiable 
arms reduction. But let the message be clear, 
We want peace. We want it desperately. Still, 
it is the war-like, not the peaceful, who have 
to be convinced, deterred or neutralized. 
And this will only happen if we can show 
them that they face peace-loving people who 
represent no threat of striking first, but who 
possess both the will and the means to reject 
any aggression, if necessary. When the war- 
‘mongers realize the hopelessness of their 
plans, they just may be persuaded to give up 
their arms. And with great joy so will we. In 
liberty and peace. 


Racist 
policy 
lingers 


eby Suma Rajiva- 

A man and a woman who are legally for- 
bidden to marry because one of them is 
black; a black child whose parents cannot 
send him to a school that is reserved for 
white children; and a black people who can- 
not vote in a country where they are the 
majority. This is life in apartheid South 
Africa. 

The Concordia University Anti-Apartheid 
Committee has been working for the last two 
- years to inform students about apartheid 
and to organize action against it. Its main 
goal is the removal of the university’s funds 
from the Bank of Montreal because of this 
bank’s extensive loans to the government of 
South Africa. 


Peace 
and 
liberty 


eby Victor Levis- 

The goal of libertarians everywhere is 
peace—peace in the most profound sense of 
the word: a peace full of freedom; a peace 
respectful of human property, human liberty 
and human /ife. The symbol of the Libertar- 
ian Party of Canada is a soaring bird carry- 
ing a maple leaf in its beak. That bird is a 
dove. 

Now what does all this have to do with 
nuclear disarmament? Well, libertarians are 
deeply concerned. The plain fact is that 
nuclear weapons are a danger to peace. So 
are tanks, and guns, and knives, and fists. 
But that is only half the story, because wea- 
pons can be used for two purposes: they can 
be used in aggression; or they can be used in 
defense. AND THAT MAKES ALL THE 
DIFFERENCE IN THE WORLD. Aggres- 
sion is wrong. Aggression is unlibertarian. 
Aggresssion is anti-life. In fact, it is the major 
threat to human happiness. In the name of 
humanity it must be rejected. 

Two things are necessary if aggression is to 
be rejected. First, the wi// to reject aggres- 
sion. Second, the means. The will to reject 
aggression can come only from an apprecia- 
tion of the rightness of liberty. To comprom- 
ise on liberty is to condone aggression to the 
same degree. He who consistently upholds 
liberty is truly a friend of peace. What about 
the means of rejecting aggression? That is a 
question of circumstances. Suppose I have 
an enemy who is unarmed. I this case, a few 
boxing lessons and a book on Kung-Fu and 
I’m safe. I’m prepared. But if he has a gun, I’d 
better be prepared for that, too—I would 

~ need to learn how to neutralize him. And if 
my enemy has weapons of immense destruc- 
tive capability, then I'd better have weapons 
and defenses equal to the task. Isn’t that 
dangerous? Of course it is. But I didn’t create 
the danger, it was already there. I’m trying to 
deal with it, to reduce it, to prevent it from 
becoming a reality. 

The trouble is, the alternative to self- 
defense is not a peaceful alternative. Submis- 
sion does not lead to peace. The people of 
Poland do not live in true peace. An obedient 
slave is not ina state of peace with his master. 
His position is repressed, unfree, inhuman. 
The master’s weapon, the whip, is the tool of 
aggression, an enemy of peace—true. But on 
the other hand, if the slave got hold of a whip 
and used it to free himself, then the whip 
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Although officially begun in 1948, apar- 
theid was the culmination of the coloniza- 
tion of South Africa by Dutch and English 
settlers. It is a carefully planned system of 
legalized racism whose avowed principle is 
white supremacy. It rests upon the open 


population. t 

For example, the Land Acts of 1913 and 
1936 along with later legislation, restricts 
African black to the “Bantu Homelands” 
13%. of South Africa’s poorest land— 
Africans make up 73% of the South African 
population. 

In addition, Africans are forbidden to 
enter “white” South Africa unless actually 
working there. The Pass Laws compell every 
African over the age of sixteen to carry a 
pass, and failure to produce this instantly 
when asked by a policeman, means arrest 
and usually imprisonment. 

Back in the homelands, the women and 
the children along with the aged, struggle to 
eke out a subsistence living from the land. 
The men, working in “white” South Africa, 
send what they can of their meagre earnings. 


leaves her children with someone in the 
homeland. She will see them perhaps once a 
year. , 
If they are still alive. 
One has only to see the innumerable child- 
ren’s graves in any homeland to confirm the 
fact that South Africa has one of the highest 
infant mortality rates in the world; for black 
children, that is. Those who live to grow up 
can expect, nota life of decent human devel- 
opment, but an existence of endless drudgery 
‘and day to day survival. And this in one of 
richest countries in the world. 
It is however, the inhumanity of apartheid 
that creates a favourable climate for making 
profits. A large pool of cheap black labour 
and the banning of most black trade unions 
guarantee one of the highest rates of return 
was between 10.4 and 11.4 percent. In South 
Africa their rate of return was-between 17 
and 21 per cent. 
While the technology and invested capital 
of multi-nationals strengthen the economic 
foundations of apartheid, bank loans 
' directly said the South African government 
and its agencies. In 1976, when the govern- 
ment became technically bankrupt, interna- 
tional banks not only renewed its outstand- 
ing loans, but also granted it an additional 
$110 million loan. 

The Bank of Montreal, with which the 
Concordia Committee is especially con- 


exploitation and oppression of the black ~ 


Often a woman herself works and she then _ 
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cerned, has loaned $75 million in total to the 
South African government and the state- 
owned Iron and Steel Corporation (ISCOR). 

In stark contrast to this economic support 
for apartheid, world opinion has opposed it. 
South Africa has been forced to resign from 
many organizations, including the British 
Commonwealth and the governing body of 
the Internationnal Monetary Fund. Also, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has annually barred the South African dele- 
gation from its seat, and a military embargo 
has been placed upon the apartheid regime. 

There have also been calls for complete 
economic sanctions against South Africa: a 
call reiteratd by the resistance movements 
inside the country. In the words of the acting 
President of the African National Congress, 
“our people are not only ready and willing to 
accept the consequence of action against the 
regime on the economic front, but they have 
themselves demanded the total political eco- 
nomic, cultural and military isolation of the 
racist regime.” 

In over one hundred countries, organiza- 
tions are pressuring for the removal of eco- 
nomic ties to apartheid. One aspect of an 
economic boycott is divestment i.e. the with- 
drawal of economic interests from South 
Africa or from corporations and banks with 
such interests. 

So far the divestment movement has had 
some major successes. In Holland, the two 
major banks were pressured into stating that 
they would make no more loans to South 
Africa. In the United States, Polaroid Cor- 
poration withdrew its South African inter- 
ests. In Canada; the Toronto Dominion 
Bank has also been pressured into stating 
that it would make no more loans to the 
apartheid regime. 

In the academic community, Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and Wisconsin have with- 
drawn all or part of their holdings in com- 
panies or banks with economic ties to South 
Africa. Dawson College has withdrawn a 
$25 million account from the Bank of Mont- 
real. At many other universities, including 
McGill, students have been calling for divest- 
ment as well. 

Can we who enjoy democratic rights, 
stand by while others are denied these 
because of the colour of their skins? Can we 
allow our government, which verbally con- 
demns apartheid, to allow economic support 
to be given to it? 

The main aim of the Anti-Apartheid 
Committee is divestment. 


Front 
fights 


battle 


eby Wayne Hiltze 

In order to understand the present strug- 
gle in El Salvador, one must return to the 
1880s when the government abolished the 
peasants’ communal lands. In its promotion 
of coffee production for export, the govern- 
ment relied on private estate owners. This led 
to land evictions and the concentration of 
most arable land (and political power) into 
the hands of a small wealthy group known as 
“The Fourteen Families”. The peasants resis- 
ted the expropriation of their land ina series 
of revolts in the next two years. The peasants 
were then faced with trying to scratch out an 
existence as tenant farmers or wage 
labourers. 

Faced with increased impoverishment 
during the Depression, the peasants in the 
west of the country revolted in 1932. The 
army responded by suppressing the rebellion 
and slaughtering 30,000 -peasants. This 
“Matanza” (massacre) marked the beginning 
of 50 years of rule by generals and colonels 
with the support of the privileged elite. A 
democratic facade was maintained by regu- 
lar elections which were marked by intimida- 
tion and fraud. 

With the beginning of industrialization in 
the 1950s, the middle and working classes 
were growing both in number and in influ- 
ence. Urban workers were permitted to join 
trade unions, but any political activity was 
carefully controlled. In the countryside, in 
contrast, commercial agriculture continued 
to expand, causing a significant new growth 
in the number of landless peasants. Prohib- 
ited from forming any protective organiza- 
tion, peasants were kept in a state of virtual 
serfdom. 

The early 1960s saw the formation of the 
Christian Democratic Party and the social 
democratic National Revolutionary Move- 
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ment. Along with the Communist Party’s 
legal front, the National Democratic Union, 
these parties formed a coalition and con- 
tested the 1972 general election. Electoral 
fraud committed by the military deprived 
this coalition of its victory. When similar 
blatant fraud was repeated in 1977, it 
appeared to many Salvadoreans that the 
road to meaningful reforms via elections was 
shut off. 

Peasants were also starting in the early 
1970s to shake off thier fatalistic attitudé 
towards changing their situation of hunger 
and poverty. Encouraged and supported by 
the Catholic Church, they organized them- 
selves into unions.. They began to demand 
better wages, lower prices for seeds and fer- 
tilizer, and especially some kind of land 


, reform. 


Peasants later united with slumdwellers, 
urban workers, teachers, and students to 
form popular organizations to support each 
others’ demands by means of civil disobe- 
dience and mass protests. The government 
responded with a campaign of terror against 
this growing opposition. To defend them- 
selves, each popular organization formed 
links with one of several guerrilla groups 
which had existed since the early 1970s. 

In an attempt to institute reforms and to 
prevent the drift towards civil war, a group 
of progressive army_officers overthrew the 
government on October 15, 1979. The new 
military junta (council)-also. included mod- 
erate and leftist civilians and conservative 
officers. The October junta was unable to 
carry out its promises of significant reforms 
due to the opposition of the oligarchy and 
conservative officers. The popular organiza- 
tions increased their pressure for reforms 
with a series of demonstrations, strikes, and 
occupation of~- ministries. These protests 
were met by an increased level of violence by 
the security forces and right-wing death 
squads. ; 

The civilian cabinet members resigned in 
early 1980, citing their lack of control over 
the security forces. and the absence of 
genuine reforms. These moderate politicians 
combined with several trade unions and pro- 
fessional organizations to form the Demo- 
cratic Front. In April 1980, this group com- 
bined with the recently-formed leftist 
coalition to form the Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front (FDR). While conservative 
politiciansreplaced the moderates in the 
junta, conservative officers were gaining the 
upper hand in the military. By November 
1980, the progressive officers, the last force 
for compromise, had been ousted from the 
junta. In January 1981, the guerillas of the 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation 
Front (FMLN) began an armed struggle 
which continues to this day. 


eby David Alpers 

While daily scenes of horrendous violence 
from El Salvador have recently disappeared 
from our T.V. sets, it won't be for long. The 
March 1982 elections did not solve any of 
that country’s problems, and killings by se- 
curity forces has continued at an alarming 
pace. The Salvadorean Human Rights 
Commission, an independent body, has 
documented 1,671 civilians killed by the 
army and right wing death squads in the 4 
months from April to July 1982. 

We must examine the roots of this prob- 


lem. We are witnessing a fundamental ~ 


movement for social, economic and political 
change not only.in El Salvador, but all over 


. America calls fora military solution to prob- 
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Central America. The peoples of these coun- 
tries (for the most part peasants), are calling 
for an end to an extremely unfair distribu- 
tion of wealth. Twenty families in E] Salva- 
dor control 70% of its economy, while 73% 
of children suffer from. malnutrition. 

The Salvadorean ruling class stays in 
power through a reign of terror. Decapi- 
tated, mutilated bodies turn up on roadsides 
daily. Over 40,000 people have been killed, 
the vast majority of them by security forces 
(according to Amnesty International), in 3 
years of civil war. Due to its lack of popular 
support, the Salvadorean regime would col- 
lapse in a few months without massive U.S. 
military aid. 

There is an apparent paradox built in to 
the American political system. Internally, 
America is a democracy and Americans 
enjoy most political freedoms. However, 
externally, the American government sup- 
ports the most brutally repressive dictator- 
ships. Just as the Soviet Union tramples over 
Afghanistan, the American leadership con- 
siders Central America its own private 
domain. 

The current American strategy in Central 


fems that are basically social and economic. 
The plan is to physically exterminate any 
Opposition, be it peaceful or armed, to the 
existing governments that they support. 
They want to crush the rebel forces (FMLN) 
in El Salvador and overthrow the revolu- 
tionary Sandinista government in Nicaragua. 

The Salvadorean army admits that even 
with continued massive American military 
aid, it will take 5 years to eliminate the guer- 
rillas. Reagan does not want to wait that 
long. The American government has turned 
to Honduras in the hope that it will play the 
role of a regional “gendarme.” American 
military aid to that country has increased 
dramatically in the past year. 3,000 Hondu- 
ran soldiers invaded El] Salvador in July 
1982, but were resoundingly defeated by the 
experienced guerrilas of the FMLN. The 
Honduran army, made up of 90% volun- 
teers, is accustomed to repressing unarmed 
peasants and cannot be counted on to play a 
major role. El Salvador’s other neighbour, 
Guatemala, has its army tied down with a 
fledging guerrilla movement which is fight- 
ing against the military junta ruled by Gen- 
eral Efrain Rios Montt, a butcher who 
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claims to receive orders directly from God. 

The Reagan administration is upset that it 
“lost” Nicaragua, and is trying to “win” it 
back. The Washington Post recently 
revealed covert $19. million CIA plan to 
destabilize the Sandinista government. 

As to the other countries in the region, 
Costa Rica has no standing army and 
Panama is strongly nationalist. Argentina 
has had military advisors in El Salvador, but 
because of the Falklands war, they can no 
longer be counted on to do the American’s 
dirty work for them. This anti-American 
feeling is still prevalent among South Ameri- 
can countries, with the possible exception of 
Chile. But Chile’s international reputation is 
so tarnished that its participation in an inter- 
vention would be more of a liability than an 
asset to Reagan. It is quite clear that if the 
U.S. government wants to send troops in, 
they will have to send in the boys from back 
home. An imperialist intervention of this 
nature would engulf all of Central America 
into a regionalized war. It would be Vietnam 
all over again. 

The U.S. Senate passed the Syms amend-- 
ment this summer, which would allow Rea- 
gan to send troops into Central America for 
60 days without the approval of Congress. 
But a direct American military intervention 
would carry a heavy political price. Vietnam 
is still fresh in the minds of many Americans. 
The expenditure of billions of dollars into 
non-productive, capital intensive military 
hardware enriched a few multi-national cor- 
porations but created relatively few jobs, 
fueled inflation and dealt a crippling blow to 
the American economy. The defeat in 1975 
of the greatest military power in the world by 
a primitive peasant society also signalled the 
end of the American Empire. 

One must remember though, that it was 
only until thousands of American combat 
troops were in Vietnam that a strong anti-war 
movement sprung up. With only a handful of 
American military advisors in El Salvador 
there is already a strong anti-interventionist 
feeling among the American public. A recent 
public opinion poll published in Time maga- 
zine shows that an overwhelming majority of 
Americans oppose the sending of U.S. 
troops into El Salvador. 

Only public opposition and international 
solidarity can prevent more blood to be shed 
in vain. , 


Are 
we In 
control 


eby Scott Grahame 

Accepting responsibility is something 
many of us have lost; we do not accept con- 
sequences as being in our control. We are in 
the habit of blaming others, using govern- 
ments as scapegoats for our lack of money 
and drive. 

How could this happen ina country teem- 
ing with opportunities and freedom? We 
have so many career choices, business 
opportunities and challenges that can make 
life more meaningful and rewarding. Some- 
how we shut-up, become lethargic and blame 
all life’s hardships on anyone else but 
ourselves. 

In recent years we have been losing more 
and more of our freedom simply because we 
will not accept responsibility for our own 
lives. Loss of freedom shows up in areas of 
business, education, and career choices. 

We allow government to do the thinking 
for us. We allow them to run our business, 
allow them to tell us what language that our 
children must learn. They take sucha control 
over occupational opportunities that one 
sometimes thinks one will be stuck doing 
one’s job forever with no hope for a brighter 
future. 

If we cannot run our lives the way we see 
fit and take control over our own destiny, we 
will surely crumble just the way many coun- 
tries have when others pull the strings of life. 

Control of our own future as a strong 
productive country can only be enhanced by 
taking back our businesses and.God-given 
rights to grow and develop as we see fit, not 
as government thinks. 

The return of full-fledged free enterprise is 
the only way we can regain those rights and 
freedoms we have so blindly lost. “Free 
Enterprise” means everyone should be free 
to go into business, follow any occupation, 
or buy any property subject only to the 
agreement of others involved; each to have 
opportunity to reap the benefits if successful 
and suffer the losses if they fail. 

Freedom means diversity and mobility. It 
preserves the opportunity for todays disad- 
vantaged to become tomorrows privileged 
and in the process, enables most everyone 
from top to bottom to enjoy a richer and 
fuller life. 

Some, when they think of free enterprise, 
think of the rich getting richer and the poor 
getting poorer. Nowhere is the gap between 
rich and poor, nowhere are the rich richer 
and the poor poorer than in societies where 
the free market is not allowed to operate. 

Russia is such a country, the top crust of 
rich is made up of bureaucrats, party offi- 
cials and technicians of various positions, 
and the great masses of people live in pov- 
erty, not much better than their great- 
grandparents did. 

In Canada, we all live like kings and 
queens in comparison. We have all the luxur- 
ies imaginable and yet we still want to relax 
and let our government do everything for us. 
We have allowed our governments to buy 
into business, usually businesses that are fail- 
ing and use our tax money to save them. Air 
Canada, C.N.R., and C.B.C. are good 
examples of government business. None of 
these are making money, only costing the 
taxpayer (us) more money every year to keep 
them afloat artificially. Their counterparts in 
the private sector, C.P. Air and C.T.V. are 
making money or they would have been gone 
long ago. 

Isn’t it time government started spending 


our money and concentrating their time in 
duties which we elected them to perform? 
Why should we be paying for some lawyer or 
doctor to practice running a business at our 
expense while so many talented people in the 
market place are wasting away because one 
of our elected officials pretends he or she 
knows what they are doing? Well the comedy 
is over, let’s put a stop to this garbage and 
bring back private enterprise and then we 
will see an economic turnaround. 

If we do not act now to preserve our 
society and standard of living, we may 
regress by allowing incompetent civil ser- 
vants to run our businesses into the ground. 
We must accept responsibility for ourselves 
and our families, reap the rewards of effort 
and also learn to accept losses if that should 
occur. Blame no-one but yourself; you are in 
control of your own destiny. 


eby Jaroslav Frantae 

There are people in the world who perpet- 
uate the myth that “superpowers have 
enough weapons to destroy the world 20 to 
60 times over”, as though the deaths of mil- 
lions of men, women and children were 
insufficient to convince us that nuclear war 
is no picnic. Their “logic” is very transparent 
—the 20 to 60-fold “over-killed” is intended 
to prove that unilateral nuclear disarmament 
by the US would be safe, or that deploying 
weapons to match those on the Soviet side is 
unnecessary. 

Typically, the statement about “overkill” 
is immediately followed by the question 
“give me one rational reason to build one 
more bomb” (see, for example, the June 12 
issue of Today Magazine) or more sarcasti- 
cally; “what do you want to do...bounce the 
rubble?” Since it is common practice to 
supress the fact that “overkill” is an absurd 
myth, people who wish to deter war by a 
balance of power (at any level, including zero 
if possible), are generally portrayed as war- 
mongers or greedy military industry busi- 
nessmen. We (meaning those people and this 
author) are no such thing, and it is our opin- 
ion that a unilateral disarmament or freeze is 
counterproductive to the common goal of 
avoiding nuclear war. 

One person who perpetuates the “overkill” 
myth is Concordia’s own professor Fred 
Knelman, who was recently misinforming 
TV viewers watching the Cable 9 program 
“Starting Again”, with host Synda Patrick. 
Other people participating in such activities 
include Dorothy Rosenberg of the C.C.N.R. 
(a Montreal based anti-nuke group), and Dr. 
Helen Caldicott of “Physicians for Social 
Responsibility”, which Dr. Rosalyn Yalow, 
Nobel laureate in medicine, prefers to call 
“Physicians for Social IRresponsibility” (p42, 
DISCOVER, June 1982). 

Such “activists”, which include people 
who hand out leaflets at metro entrances, 
enjoy the support of a few very prominent 
scientists, notably two-time Nobel laureate 
Linus Pauling, and another Nobel Prize 
winner, George Wald (for color vision). 
Pauling has endorsed Laetrile (see Gazette, 
July 8, °82), a bogus cancer drug made from 
apricot pits, administered by quack doctors 
to gullible and desperate people in fly-by- 


night hospitals, while Wald was best seen in. 


his true colors in a 1980 news-release photo 
from Iran, where he was shown during the 
US embassy hostage crisis, criticising Amer- 
ica while standing under a picture of human 
rights champ Ayatollah Khomeini. 

In the annals of bonafide scientific jour- 
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nals such as Scientific American, Science, 
Nature, and Physics Today, one will these 
days find numerous reports dealing with a 
mysterious subject called the Terminal Cre- 
taceous Event. This thing was not an ante- 
diluvean nuclear war, but the impact of a 
6-mile diameter asteroid or comet on the 
earth at a speed of some 30 kilometers per 
second, and is often credited with having 
caused the extinction of dinosaurs 65 million 
years ago (though not man’s ancestors). 
Since the earth is allegedly threatened with 
60-fold destruction by nuclear war today, it 
is interesting to compare the destructive 
power of the world’s nuclear arsenals with 
that of the impacting asteroid. 

“The shock wave generated by the impact 
of such a big asteroid on land would not only 
destroy all the earth’s forests but also kill all 
the larger land-dwelling animals (above 55 
Ibs. weight). And if the impact were at sea, it 
would generate tidal waves eight kilometers 


high” (Sci. Am., Jan. ’82, p. 63); another - 


article (Nature, May 22, ’80, p. 202) says, “if 
all energy (of the impact) were absorbed by 
the atmosphere, the air temperature would 
rise by 190 deg. C. If all energy were 
absorbed by the oceans, the elevation of 
average ocean temperature would be 0.175 
deg. C (with 10 deg. C warmer surface 
water)”, and “if all the energy were used to 
excavate a crater, a mass of dust of 30 trillion 
metric tons could be thrown up to encircle 
the earth” (causing an ice-age). Either way, 
the earth got a real nose job that time and 
what scientists are arguing about now is not 
whether it happened, but whether the effects 
would have actually sufficed to cause all the 
extinctions. 

This last statement should be surprising to 
all who advocate unilateral disarmament or 
freeze on the grounds that “overkill” obviates 
the need to balance weapons stockpiles, 
since the energy released by the impact was 
some 5000 times bigger than that which 
would be released if all nuclear weapons 
were given a chance to explode during a 
war—100 million megatons TNT equivalent 
for the impact versus 20,000 megatons TNT 
for the weapons (the last figure comes from 
multiplying 30,000 warheads by 0.7 meg- 
atons TNT average explosive yield). The 60- 
fold destruction claimed by activists and 
some newspaper columnists (Gazette’s 
Gwynne Dyer), is therefore an overestimate 
by at least a factor of 5000 x 60, or 300,000. 

Clearly, there would be many places on 
earth where people wouldn’t even know any- 
thing happened, though their average life 
expectancy might decrease by a few years 
because of radioactive fallout. It must be 
emphasized this is in no way intended to 
minimize the horrors of atomic’ warfare. 
Even.a single death is too many, and this 
author does not hesitate to say that he would 


rather run to the furthest corner of the 


earth than fight in any army. It’s too 
dangerous! 

The biggest war in history, world war two, 
could well have been prevented had the allied 
nations spent more on military and civil 
defence preparedness (certainly if Fermi had 
built his plutonium producing reactor a few 
years earlier), saving some 50 million lives. 
Few, however, seem to have learnt its lesson 
and even the recent Falkland Islands war did 
not wake them up. Everyone knows nuclear 
war would be no picnic. It is something to be 
avoided at all cost, including that of a huge 
defence budget, because war invited by wea- 
kness is far more expensive. 


Jewish 
position 
on war 


eby Shloime Perel et al- 

Within the Montreal Jewish community, 
the Jewish Socialist Group has been at the 
forefront of opposition to the invasion of 

Lebanon and organized the more broadly 
based Ad Hoc Committee of Concerned 
Jews. The following is the essence of the 
group’s position paper on the war written in 
early September. 

On June 6 Israel launched a massive inva- 
sion of Lebanon. As individuals concerned 
with social justice, we, members of the 
Montreal Jewish Socialist Group, although 
committed to Israel’s right to exist, could see 
no justification for this war. With a few 
exceptions, the PLO had held to the cease- 
fire, signed on July 24, 1981. Hostilities 
erupted with the Israeli bombing of Palestini- 


an camps after the shooting of Ambassador 


Argov. We were disturbed by the numbers of 
killings, the use of phosphorus and cluster 
bombs and by the widespread destruction. 
For this to have been justified, it would have 
been necessary for Israel to have had no 
alternative whatsoever. This was not the 
case. Therefore we believe the invasion to 
have been an immoral use of military force 
for the Begin-Sharon government to imple- 
ment its Palestinian policies. Now, the basic 
problems of relations between the two 
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peoples—lIsraeli Jews and Palestinian 
Arabs—have, if anything, been exacerbated. 
It is ironic, indeed tragic, that rather than 
help bring about a Palestinian homeland, the 
current Israeli government has added to the 
Palestinian diaspora. 

In our analysis we deliberately emphasize 


the responsibility which Israel bears in the‘ 


ongoing conflict with the Palestinians. We 
feel that the Israeli government should pre- 
pare itself for dealings with any Palestinnian 
organization which might recognize Israel’s 
right to exist. The major political organiza- 
tion now working for a Palestinian state is 
the PLO which still does not recognize this 
right. 

The Israeli government, on its part, grants 
the PLO no legitimacy whatsoever and states 
that it will refuse to negotiate with this 
organization even if it should recognize 
Israel’s existence. The PLO errs in not grant- 
ing diplomatic recognition. This contributes 
to effectively preventing a speedy and just 
solution to the conflict. As well, it alienates 
a potentially large base of support within 
Israel for a Palestian state. That peace is 
possible has been demonstrated by the 
Israel-Egypt treaty—inconceivable a short 
while ago. 

The Israeli government often voices as its 
objection to the PLO the latter’s “terrorist 
activities.” In the last few years there has 
been a significant reduction in activities such 
as the planting of bombs in movie theatres, 
the gunning down of civilians in public 
places, etc. There has been a major shift in 
the PLO towards diplomatic means. It is 
unfortunate that the Israeli government 
refuses to acknowledge the shift and that, 
even in the face of contrary evidence, it still 
attributes only terrorist activities to the 
PLO. It is, however, our analysis that in 
reality the major Israeli government’s opposi- 
tion to the PLO is that it is the principle 
Palestinian force agitating for a Palestinian 
State. 

Relevant to the question of a Palestinian 
state has been the fate of the West Bank. 
Some propose that the West Bank should be 
emptied of Palestinians and annexed. Some, 
more “benevolent,” would allow the Palestin- 
ians to become Israeli citizens_in such an 
annexed West Bank. Much under discussion 
has been the concept of autonomy for the 
West Bank, which forms part of the Camp 
David Agreement. The Begin government's 
interpretation of this reduces Palestinian 
governing to municipal politics. Some Israe- 
lis would prefer to disregard the Palestinians 
altogether and purpose to return part of the 
West Bank to Jordan while keeping the rest 
for military purposes. Other Israelis, whose 
position we consider more just, propose 
solutions in which the national aspirations of 
both the Israelis and Palestinians would be 
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affirmed. It has frequently been proposed 
that a Palestinian state be established on the 
West Bank and Gaza, which would be a 
return to the principle of Partition to which 
Israel, but unfortunately not the Arabs, orig- 
inally agreed in 1948. In the course of its 
conflicts with the Arab states, the Israeli 
government has altered its position to the 
point where it no longer recognizes the right 
of the Palestinians to an independent 
homeland. 

In our view, the primary aim of the inva- 
sion was to secure the West Bank and Gaza 
under Israeli occupation as a territory which 
might well be annexed in the future. This 
area has, since 1967, been the main arena of 
confrontation between the Palestinians and 
the Israelis. The Palestinians here reject the 
Israeli occupation and have demonstrated 
and organized protest strikes against it on 
numerous occasions and do not wish to 
become Israeli citizens in the event of annex- 
ation. These protests have been forcibly 
repressed—even the Palestinian flag is pro- 
hibited, and Bir Zeit University, the scene of 
many demonstrations, has been closed a 
great deal of the time by the Israeli 
authorities. 

Amongst the Palestinians, the PLO has 
been considered to be the principle force 
working for an independent state. We con- 
sider the invasion to be an attempt by the 
Israeli government to destroy the political 
influence of the PLO by defeating it militar- 
ily and, we reiterate, to ease the path to the 
annexation of the West Bank. No less a per- 
sonnage that the architect of the war, Gen- 
eral Sharon, has linked the political to the 
military ends. “This was an unparalleled 
defeat for the PLO,” Sharon recently said. 
“The end has come for their independence. 
This is an absolute and basic change. There is 
no victory here. This is a defeat, a political 
defeat, which surpasses the military defeat.” 

We consider another major goal of the 
invasion to bea safe border in the North. 
This goal is understandable, but Israel’s re- 
fusal to confront the issue of Palestinian 
homelessness has resulted in the use of unjus- 
tifiable means, i.e., the manipulation -of 
internal Lebanese politics through support 
of the Christian political-military groups. 
The concept of a divided Lebanen with a 
strong Christian state favourable to Israel 
was being discussed even before the exist- 
ence of the PLO. We do not, here, wish to 
suggest the existence of a long-term plot but 
merely to point out that the political climate 
of Lebanon has been of concern to Israel for 
many years. In this light we must suspect the 
Israeli government’s statements that the sole 
purpose of.the invasion is to rid Israel of the 
menace of the PLO presence of Lebanon. 

The tragic invasion of Lebanon has set 
back the prospect of Israeli-Palestinian 
reconciliation. We are fearful that the 


response of the Palestinian people will be to 
harden in their bitterness and enmity 
towards Israel. This may well result in the 
rise to prominence in or outside of the PLO 
of strongly rejectionist groups to whom mil- 
itary action and terrorism, rather than 
diplomacy, are the only means by which the 
national aspirations of the Palestinians can 
be fulfilled. The continued intransigence of 
both Israelis and Palestinians can only lead 
to further bloodshed which has the added 
effect of diverting the attention of both peo- 
ples away from their respective social, politi- 
cal and economic problems. It is ironic that 
both peoples have strong national aspira- 
tions yet each is unable to understand the 
experience of the other. It is here that con- 
cerned people can most contribute in order 
to achieve a just peace. We support the peace 
movement in Israel and hope for the emer- 
gence of a peace movement amongst the 
Palestinians. 


*by Joe Germaine 

The other day, as I was studying the gar- 
nishings on my Mr. Hotdog hotdog, a tall, 
lanky, fellow in a khaki uniform sat down 
heavily next to me. It was none other than 
Zac the Radikat, guru and spokesman for 
the ‘Anti-Human League,’ the most radical 
organisation this side of Concordia. Zac is 
known to have a practical solution to every 
problem conceivable; after he had ordered a 
beer and a chocolate doughnut, he took 
advantage of the moment to tell me, in a 
flurry-of words, abeut-a few of his ‘latest’. 

On the nuclear issue: My group agrees 
totally with the proponnents of ‘more 
nuclear arms for less risks of nuclear con- 
flict.’ In fact, we think every citizen should 
have his or her own miniature version of a 
nuclear warhead and aim it at the govern- 
ment of his or her choice. Viva chaos! 

About computers taking over the world: 
What about it? Why should you worry? 
Think of it as a blessing! Once all the jobs 
have gone to transistorized ‘machinabobs’ 
you'll have all the time in the world to do 
such leisurely things as loafing, fornicating, 
gardening or fighting for ridiculous organi- 
zations such as mine. You shouldn’t com- 
plain unless you’re a workaholic or just plain 
nuts. 

On equal rights: The world is too divided 
right now for anything to be resolved. I sug- 
gest that every individual on this planet run 
out into the street and scream out loud: “We 
want our rights”. We will all be equal in that 
we will all be screeching like hell. 

On freedom of speech: You may speak as 
freely as you wish, but you might have to 
force people to listen, that’s my moral. 

The dangers to -the ‘ecosystem: That’s 
‘echosystem’ to me. The only moose I’ve ever 
seen was in a dessert bowl. I’m a city boy! If 
you're talking about the scrawny squirrels 
that pollute my backyard, I'll tell you to take 
a hike! By the way, the words ‘acid rain’ 
sound like music to my ears. 

On drugs: Great, take ‘em all the time! | 
don’t care if they wreck my brain, it isn’t such 
a hot piece of machinery anyway. I’m a soul 
man, unnerstan”) Besides, I’m hooked. 

On Japan’s domination of the U.S. auto- 
mobile market: The solution is simple. The 
U.S. should flood Japan with Pintos, prefer- 
ably the exploding kind. 

After his little speech, the Radikat made 
an about-face on his swiveling stool and 
trooped out of the restaurant. I haven't 
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heard from him since that encounter. If you 
would like to comment on ‘Zac’s’ simple 
solutions, just dropa letter in any of Loyola’s 
trash cans; it’s that simple. 


Marx's 


theory 
enied 


eby Charles Justice 
Who betrayed the revolution? Was it 
Stalin? He merely perfected the forms of 
repression which had been instituted by 
Lenin. Was it Lenin? His skillful and ruthless 
methods for eliminating all opposition earn 


him the dubious honour of being the first 


totalitarian dictator but, in instituting total- 
itarianism, Lenin was following in the foot- 
steps of the great social theorist—Karl 
Marx. It was Marx who betrayed the revolu- 
tion. He produced a powerful justification 
for totalitarianism because his theory of 
society placed human responsibility in the 
hands of social classes instead of individuals. 

In all totalitarian systems the state has 
unchecked power over its citizens’ private 
lives. While immoral in practice, such sys- 
tems are universally justified by a collective 
morality. This collective morality is central 
to keeping a totalitarian state in working 
order. It is the driving force of totalitari- 
anism. 

Every day, in the schools, in the factories, 
and in dealings with the state, the people are 
taught to ignore their own ability to make 
moral choices and instead to identify their 
interests with those of the state. The way that 
totalitarian states do this is by continually 
selecting certain groups and individuals 
and then encouraging and intimidating every- 
one else to denounce and harass them. Peo- 
ple know that they risk being isolated for the 
same treatment if they resist the pressure. So 
they participate by telling themselves that 
they have no choice, making it all the easier 
to side with the state against another group 
the next time. 

That is how six million Jews were mur- 
dered by the Nazis and up to 30 million 
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Soviet citizens were murdered at Stalin’s 
behest. The high ranking Nazis themselves 
embraced the collectivist morality when they 
said “we were only following orders,” in their 
defence at the Nuremberg trials. 

According to Marx, human history. is a 
history of class antagonisms and that class 
antagonisms are caused by material eco- 
nomic forces. Marx argued that moral sys- 
tems were also the result of economic forces, 
because moral ideas were produced in order 
to help the ruling class dominate other 
classes. 

Significantly, Marx did not show how 
moral ideas are produced from economic 
relations. He only showed how moral ideas 
have been used to justify class domination. 
However, Marx mistook this knowledge of 
how morality is used to justify class domina- 
tion for knowledge of how morality itself is 
produced. He based his belief that his theory 
was above morality on this conclusion. By 
doing this he gave future Marxists like 
Lenin, a blank cheque to apply Marxist 
principles and ignore their moral costs. 

Karl Marx never directly supported total- 
itarianism. Instead he did something of far 
worse consequence by developing the collec- 
tivist justification that fueled the rise of 
modern totalitarianism. If, as Marx argued, 
economic relations are the force that changes 
and creates social reality, then it is large scale 
economic changes and not individual moral 
choice that really furthers or hinders human 
well-being. This means that in a communist 
system, collective considerations must al- 
ways outweight individual moral respo-~ 
nsibility. 

What if the application of Marxist princi- 
ples is mistaken and ends up causing serious 
harm? How can people let a communist 
government know this? By definition, an 
individual’s objections to the governments’ 
policies are invalid because Marx’s theory 
tells us that only collective economic changes 
have real consequences for the people. 
Obviously, people will never be allowed to 
stand in the way of “economic progress” if 
their voices are assumed from the first to be 
invalid. : 

Historically, Marx and his followers have 
created-two types of arguments te counter 
the totalitarian possibility. The first type 
claims that a communist government could 
never become totalitarian because it would 
inevitably evolve into something benign. 
Class consciousness will spontaneously arise 
at a crucial moment, they say, so that they 
won't need to “re-educate” people to follow 
collective ideals. Or, they say, after the peo- 
ple attain collective solidarity, the state will 
wither away because it won’t be needed 
anymore. These are colourful metaphors, 
but evidence that human rights have been 
systematically trod upon, in every state that 
has ever called itself communist argues more 
eloquently. 

I like to call the second argument to coun- 
ter claims that Marxism leads to totalitarian- 
ism, ‘the doctrine of Marxist infallibility’. 
According to Marx all social theories except 
Marxism are unscientific because they have 
been used as ideological tools of the ruling 
class. Therefore, the only way to know the 
truth about society is by seeing society 
through a Marxist perspective. 

The favourite trick of communist regimes 
is to harass and isolate internal critics for 
being “bourgeois ideologists.” Western Marx- 
ists never accept criticisms of Marxist regimes 
as valid criticisms of Marxism either. While 
millions of corpses continue piling up, they 
like to argue about which Marxist regime 
comes closest to true communism. 

A Marxist could never say which facts 
would refute or undermine Marxism because 
he will never admit that any facts could. Any 
theory such as this, which is kept from con- 
tact with the facts by continually redefining 
or disallowing them, is not a scientific 
theory—it is a dogma. 

Most modern day Marxists consider the 
Soviet Union to be a corrupted version of 
communism. Either that or they would have 
to admit that all the corruption, oppression, 
and moral decay that characterizes it is a 


result of Marxist theory as well as practive. 
Many people feel that communism is mor- 
ally superior to capitalism but that either it is 
not practical or it has never been instituted in 
the ‘right’ way. Marx thought he had ban- 
ished the .noral justification fora ruling class 
forever, but it is in the principles of Marx’s 
own theory that Stalin found both the means 
to carry out and the justification for his 
worst crimes. 


labels 


eby Karen Herland- 

Somehow, in the last 10 years, feminism 
got a bad name. 

A lot of the bad feelings are the work of the 
Moral Majority and other groups like them. 
There is not much I can do about them here. 
I prefer to just sit quietly, across the border 
and watch them nail their own coffins, which 
they will eventually do. 

What.does concern me is the fact that a lot 
of equality-minded women within Con- 
cordia itself refuse to associate themselves 
with feminism. These are women who have 
grown up with Gloria Steinem, Simone de 
Beauvoir, Germaine Greer et al. Yet they 
appear to be unconcerned, even immune to 
their arguements. , 

When I first came up against this disinter- 
est I was shocked. Equality, in my opinion, is 
as basic as breathing. Both sexes are trapped 
by stereotypes (yes both, I realize it is no fun 
to be expected to support a family or even to 
pay for dates) and the only way out of themis 
by equalizing opportunities and perceptions. 

This.-means_basically, that men and 
women get equal pay for equal work (every- 
one knows that women earn 59¢ for every 
man’s dollar, if you don’t, you should). It 
means that housework and responsibilities 
be equally shared. It also means that women 
be denied no responsibilities (or privileges) 
on the basis of sex and finally, (and possibly 
the most difficult to impose) that all men and 
women truly regard themselves as equals. 
You can go further than these goals, getting 
more specific, but these proposals are basic. 
If these are met, half the battle will be won. 

Some feminists have tried to change too 
much, too fast and have been denounced by 
their more conservative sisters, but not 
before they made headlines. Unfortunately, 
it is these headlines that stick in people’s 
minds. I do not blame these women for femi- 
nism’s problems. I’m merely saying that it is 
a pity that it is this few that are remembered 
as the loudest and (by some) as typical. 

This brings me back to my main argu- 
ment. Many “second-generation” feminists 
will not label themselves as such because 
they are afraid. They are frightened of being 
labelled as man-haters, anti-family, lesbians 
or anything else that could conceivably be 
hurled at them in an effort to shut them up. 
These labels have nothing to do with what 
feminism is about but, nevertheless, they 


have been effective in silencing a good 


number of women. 

One student told me after a recent class 
that she will not label herself as a feminist 
because she did not want to appear “too 
narrow minded.” This is another of the nega- 
tive connotations that feminism has been 
given. To many, feminists seem to be always 
jumping on innocent words (like chairman) 
and devoting their attention to them at the 
expense of the main issue, whatever that 
might be. 

Personally, I feel that, though it is right 
that someone has pointed out the male-bias 
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of our language this sort of harping is 
immaterial. Once attitudes change, language 
will naturally evolve. Until then the chair- 
man/chairperson debate will not do any- 
thing for the thousands of single women in 
the U.S. who do not have enough money to 
feed their children because their salaries or 
welfare cheques or based on the fact that 
they are women and not “breadwinners.” 

Young women do not want to be labelled 
as feminists because they feel that the femi- 
nists of the generation before them are stri- 
dent, bitter and angry. They see feminism as 
a negative trap. Robin Morgan, writer, poet 
and feminist said in the film Not A Love 
Story, “to be female and conscious in the 
world is to be ina constant state of rage.” Ina 
sense this is true but it is important that 
women use this anger where it will do the 
most good. 

Screaming at your boyfriend because he 
called you ‘baby’ may ‘raise his conscious- 
ness’ but it is more likely to confuse or alien- 
ate him. 

Instead, use that anger against govern- 
ment injustices where it will be more effec- 
tive. Women in Canada managed to get the 
consitution to declare that sexual discrimi- 
nation was illegal. They did it quietly with 
one year of persistent petitioning. This is 
something American women could not 
accomplish in 10 years with the Equal Rights 
Amendment. 

Now it is up to us to report any instance of 
discrimination to authorities. This means 
boycotting sexist advertisers, refusing sexist 
textbooks and not sitting still for second- 
class treatment at work. 

I am a feminist not because I hate men. 
Yes, I do hate rapists and the men who call 
me ‘girlie’ on the street because they only see 
what I am, not who I am, but, hey, some of 
my best friends... 

I am a feminist because | am a humanist. 
As such I can not sit by while half of the 
world is unfairly treated. | mean unfair in the 
most basic sense. I do not think employers 
should hire women solely on the basis of 
their sex in an attempt to even the score. Nor 
would I want to see a man or a member of a 
minority group hired for that reason. 
Instead, I feel that once women are granted 
equal opportunities in work and education 
this will naturally happen. It will only 
happen if everyone listens and understands 
the problems. 

They will not listen unless we make our- 
selves heard. Do not beafraid to call yourself 
a feminist. If you have to, explain yourself to 
those who will not listen and convince them 
that the issue is not just personal, it is basic. 
As basic as breathing. 


Soviets 
wont | 
reduce 


eby Pete Arzensheke 

The Disarmament movement has attracted 
considerable support from the general popu- 
lace on this continent and in Europe. A 
closer examination of their goals and atti- 
tudes allows an observer to draw some inter- 
esting conclusions. 

The movement’s most obvious appeal is to 
every person’s fear of a nuclear war. Most 
people share this fear. However, when one 
looks at whom the protesters “blame” for 
causing this fear, one notices a distinct 
imbalance in the apportionment of this 
blame between the two superpowers. More 
often than not the United States are the 
targets of their criticisms. 

An American journalist was stopped on 
the streets of London this past summer by a 
British woman carrying a sign decrying the 
deployment of Pershing and Cruise missiles 
in the U.K. and other Western European 
countries. When he asked the woman why 
the U.S.got most of the complaints from the 
protesters, she replied: “The Russians won’t 
listen!” 

If and when the protesters condemn the 

Soviet Union, it is only along with the United 
States. At this point, there is usually a refer- 
ence to both countries being “warmongers.” 
This implies that there is no important dif- 
ference between the policies of the two 
governments. 
' This is typical of the illusory rhetoric 
employed by the leaders of the movement. 
It’s only result is to deceive well-intentioned 
people (most of us) and deflect their atten- 
tion away from the real causes of the nuclear 
arms buildup in the world today. 

Let us, for one moment, examine the poli- 

cies and actions of the Soviets and Ameri- 
cans more closely. The Government of the 
Soviet Union bases its whole legitimacy on 
the tenets of Marxist-Leninism. As most 
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people know, this ideology prescribes a con- 
tinuous confrontation (i.e. class warfare) be- 
tween the forces of Capitalism and those of 
Socialism. The-socialist camp (led by the 
U.S.S.R.) cannot accept a permanent, 
peaceful resolution with Capitalism as they 
are ideologically committed to its complete 
destruction. The Soviet Union will not 
renounce these principles. 

Khruschev once said, “The Soviet Union 
will forget about Marxist-Leninism when a 
shrimp learns to whistle!” This casts the 
repeated Soviet claims, of being genuinely 
desirous of peace, ina very hypocritical light. 

The United States is guided by, on the 
other hand, the fundementally different 
principles of democratic government and 
individual freedom. The existence of their 
powerful military machine is for the protec- 
tion of their own country and those allied 
with them. The Americans certainly do not 
‘have ideological or practical reasons to 
initiate a nuclear exchange with the Soviet 
Union. It seems negligent to ignore these 
very important distinctions between the two 
countries. 

As far as a “home grown” version of the 
peace movement in the Soviet Union goes, it 
certainly will not be tolerated. One instance 
will suffice to illustrate this; Sergei Batovrin 
is a 25 year old who is-the leader of the 
“Group to Establish Trust between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R:,” which was 
formed this year. He is currently being incar- 
cerated by the Soviet Authorities ina mental 
hospital where he is beinng forcibly treated 
with drugs that have debilitating effects. 
(Wall St. Jour. 13/8/82) , 

This past spring, the Western Peace- 
Movement organized “Ground Zero 
Week” to focus public attention upon their 
cause. Simultaneously, 5 foreigners (2 Span- 
iards, 2 Frenchmen, | British) erected a 
banner in Moscow’s Red Square proclaim- 
ing “Bread, Life, and Peace.” They were 
promptly detained, questioned, and deported 
by the KGB within 24 hours. Ground Zero 
Week lasted about 2 minutes in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Union’s rea/ intentions, in con- 

trast to its public proclamations, is exempli- 
fied -by this succinct statement by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko to the 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in 1971; 
“Today there is no question of any signifi- 
cance which can be decided without the 
Soviet Union, OR IN OPPOSITION TO 
IT.” (Emphasis added) 

During the “Era of Detente” in the 1970's, 
the Soviet Union built up their nuclear 
ICBM force to 4 times the megotonnage of 
the American’s, while the U.S. kept their 
own frozen at 1960's levels. This huge force 
can be just as useful (perhaps more!) by 
never being fired. They use it to induce psy- 
chological fear in NATO to influence indi- 
vidual states to adopt policies more to the 
Soviet’s liking. An example of this is the 
refusal of the Netherlands and Belgium to 
accept deployment of Pershing and Cruise 
missiles in their countries. These ae meant to 


respond to the 325 Soviet SS-20 medium- 
range nuclear missiles presently targeted at 
Western Europe. 

The Soviet Union has a strong ideological 
reason for not wanting to reduce their level 
of nuclear arms. They have certainly held 
firm to this by their actions over the last 20 
years. 

In light of this, it seems hard to fault the 
Reagan Administration’s attempt, to 
upgrade the U.S. nuclear arsenal to compar- 
able Soviet levels. This will lessen the risk of 
war through the operative of “Mutual Deter- 
rence.” Mutual Deterrence implies that 
neither side will “push the button” first, 
knowing that the other side will respond in 
kind with an equal sized force. 

The Soviet Union has shown no serious 
inclination to reduce its level of arms from 
the present lopsided balance in its favour. It 
keeps “upping the Ante,” hoping, that the 
Americans will not, or cannot match it. 

If there is ever going to be effective Arms 
Reduction that promotes genuine, longlast- 
ing peace, contain these 3 qualities; 


1) The reduction must be mutual; that is, it 
must be a significant reduction by both 
sides. 

2) Equal levels on both sides must be 
achieved in arms as anyting else would be 
inherently unstable and increase the risk 
of nuclear war, rather than reduce it. 

3) The arms reduction must-be verifiable, 
insofar as trained people must be allowe 
access to each countries’ nuclear installa- 
tions to verify compliance. True arms 
reduction requires actual compliance, not 
vapourous assurances as contained in the 
SALT | & II treaties. 

It is high time people realize exactly who 
bears the most responsiblity for creating and 
exacerbating the high level of fear in the 
world today; The Soviet Union and its 
Allies. 


CUSO 
here & 
there 


«by rob clement- 

Jobs are the concern of many people these 
days. Students hide in universities hoping 
that by the time they graduate the economy 
will have turned around. Graduates find that 
upon entering the job market they must have 
experience in order to get that position that 
they have their eyes on. CUSO is a non- 
governmental organization (NGO) with ex- 


pertise in placing individuals in developing 
countries at the specific request of host 
nations. A CUSO cooperant is not place 
where s/he is not wanted. At any given point 
in time there are 500 people serving in the 
field on CUSO assignments. They are in 
almost forty countries on three continents. 

Applications are entertained from any 
Canadian citizen or landed immigrant who 
has one of the host of skills that we get 
requests for. CUSOs have been as young as 
19 and as old as 70. There is virtually no age 
restriction, however, all candidates must 
pass a physical exam. 

Because of its NGO nature and 21 year 
history, CUSO is in a unique position to 
perform many functions both in Canada and 
abroad. Though CUSO receives a large 
portion of its budget from the federal 
government, quite often it takes positions 
and works in countries where it is the only 
Canadian presence. 

CUSO’s agricultural extension work in 
Cuba is not looked upon favourably by 
CIDA, nor is our work with the South West 
Africa People’s Organization. Hence we do 
not receive any federal funding for these 
important projects. You may remember 
during the short lived Clark term of office, 
Conservative External Affairs Minister 
Flora MacDonald visited our SWAPO 
education project and found absolutely 
nothing wrong with it! 

CUSO is constantly making new inroads 
as needs are perceived. Our programme in 
Nicaragua is only six months old. We have 
placed two health professionals who are 
currently working in Managua the capital 
city. They are however, soon to enter into the 
countryside. Another new programme in 
Vanuatu, a recently independent country in 
the south Pacific, requires skilled bilinguals. 
A fesibility study is currently being done in 
the West African country of Togo. This pro- 
gramme would also require bilinguals. 

What type of people go with CUSO? Gen- 
erally speaking they are individuals who are 
not tied to the western value system. CUSOs 
must be willing to live fora minimum of two 
years in their country of assignment. Exten- 
sions are available on a one year renewable 
basis. 

Quite often CUSOs do not have the best of 
living conditions. This could mean_being 
asked to live where there is no electricity or 
water, sometimes both. People too tied to 
the creature comforts that our society pro- 
vides will not perform well as CUSOs. It is 
amazing what you can get along without 
given the opportunity to fend for yourself. 

The most important asset a CUSO can 
take with her/him is an open mind. Quite of- 
ten cooperants find themselves in the midst 
of a social structure that is totally foreign to 


them. CUSOs are not posted to point out all 
the things which they see as wrong. One per- 
son’s morality is another person’s way of life. 
CUSO is totally non-denominational as we 
do not believe that a third world nation will 
improve itself if it chooses to adopt any par- 
ticular religion. 

People are constantly required to work in 
four areas. 

Health: doctors, dentists, physiotherapists 
and nurses fall into this category. Con- 
cordia’s recent decision to discontinue its 
community nurse programme strikes us as a 
step backward for in developing nations, 
quite often the community health approach 
is the only way to reach the population. 

Technology and economics: this is where 
all the engineers and commerce students fit 
in. The areas of appropriate technology and 
applied economics are seen as tools by which 
people can use the resources at hand to better 
themselves. 

Agriculture: one of the most important 
aspects of development for many countries is 
the ability to produce enough food to feed 
the populace. Urbanization and monocul-’ 
tures, or the take-over of land for single crop 
exploitation, are wide-spread problems 
which must be dealt with. 

Education: although this area deals specif- 
ically with education in what is quite often a 
formal setting most all CUSOs become 
teachers of sorts as they are required to 
transfer their skills to those nationals work- 
ing with them. The education field requires 
everything from maths and science to English 
as a second language teachers. CUSO’s once 
heavy dependance on education is slipping 
as emphasis is shifting to the other areas. 

The application procedure is a long one as 
aspirants are carefully screened through a 
series of application steps. Those interested 
in going with CUSO upon graduation 
should begin to think seriously now. 

Aside from its overseas programme, which 
consumes a lot of its energy, CUSO is also 
involved in development education pro- 
grammes here in Canada. The purpose of 
these programmes is often two-fold: fund- 
raising and consciousness raising. 

Through development education CUSO 
attempts to show Canadians that they are 
tied into the global system and that actions 
taken here can often have far reaching effects 
in all parts of the globe. CUSO does not 
hesitate to allign itself when it comes to 
social issues and recognizes the link between 
the underdevelopment of the third world and 
the misappropriation of resources created by 
the arms race. 

Further informationn can be obtained 
from the CUSO Montreal office located at 
2515 Delile in St. Henri or by phoning 
933—1153. 
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Eating Breakfast With Paul Bartel 


eby Jim Carrutherse 

Paul Bartel is affable, articulate, 
friendly, larger than I expected and 
flew into Montreal this week to 
promote his film, Eating Raoul. 

Eating Raoul is a black comedy 
about Pauland Mary Bland who kill 
“perverts” and steal their money to 
finance their plans for a restaurant. 

Bartel not only directed the film, 
but he starred as Paul Bland and 
scrounged to raise the money to 
produce the film. After raising the 
money to make the film, Bartel tried 
to find someone to distribute it. 20th 
Century Fox as a result of two sell- 
out crowds at Filmex in Los Angeles 
decided to distribute and promote 
the film, 

Bartel said that one of the hardest 
parts of the film has been selling it. 
“The movie doesn’t have any recog- 
nizable stars in it and it has a kind of 
off-beat plot, so anything that can 
get people to see it or talk about it is 
good,” he said. 

Part of this promotion has been 
contests in newspapers for free 
tickets, making it to the front cover 
of the Village Voice, frying pan 
shaped pin-on buttons, and a soon 
to be released comic book. 

“As far as the comic book is con- 
cerned, I am a big fan of the San 
Francisco underground comics of 
the 60’s and 70’s and I thought it 
would be a good way of promoting 
the film.” Bartel said that the under- 
ground-style comic of the film was a 
last minute idea that he came up with 
just prior to the opening of Eating 
Raoul in New York. 

In person Paul Bartel is quite sim- 
ilar to the way he appears on screen, 
though he is larger than he appears 


on film. He is friendly and enthusias- 
tic about whatever he is talking 
about even though it is the blood- 
curdling hour of 9 in the morning. 

Paul Bartel is something of a 
familiar name and face for two kinds 
of people; trash movie fans and 
Ramones fans. He directed 
Deathrace 2000 for Roger Corman 
and appeared in the Corman pro- 
duced Ramones vehicle, Rock and 
Roll High School. 

“I loved the Ramones... felt like I 
turned into one of the Ramones by 
the end of the movie,” said Bartel, “It 
was after that film that I decided to 
make a movie in which Mary 
(Woronov) and | would play: the 
leads.” 

“When I first started working on it 
(Eating Raoul) | just assumed that it 
would wind up a New World pic- 
ture.” he said. “I would say that my 
fortunes have changed since it was 
put into distribution. It was impos- 
sible to get anyone interested, includ- 
ing Roger Corman, my old mentor 
who I assumed would like it and 
would back it, but he was not inter- 
ested,” explained Bartel. 

“I certainly wasn’t planning on 
producing it myself with my parents’ 
money. I assumed that Corman 
would come and finance it.” The 
work of getting the movie made is 
now over for Bartel and the critical 
praise that the movie has received 
make the effort seem less uphill. 
However, he is still uncertain about 
the overall success of the film. 

“Eating Raoul has done well in 
large cities, such as New York and 
Los Angeles, but as far as seeing how 
well it will do in smaller cities, I think 
it is a question of waiting until peo- 


ple have heard about it.” 

“It hasn’t penetrated Moral 
Majority-land and I’m not so sure 
that they would disagree with Paul 
and Mary’s attitudes towards sex. I 
think that it is impossible to take a 
Moral Majority view and applaud 
it,” said Bartel about the Blands’ 
efforts to rid the world with a skillet 
of swingers and perverts. “Even if 
Pauland Mary are criminally insane, 
I still like them.” Bartel said that the 
humour was not the only thing that 
“sells” the picture. 

“If people don’t find it funny as a 
comedy, then you have to sell it as a 
sex and violence picture. The char- 
acters are anti-sex, but the film is 
not. I tried to make a film that 
although the subject matter is heay- 
ily charged with sex and violence, 
the film itself has no blood and 
almost no violence. There’s no real 
sex in the picture at all; it’s all sexual 
reference. It’s about sexuality rather 
than about sex itself,” said Bartel. 

Bartel even explained a point that 
may have puzzled those who didn’t 
understand the references to a 
“basket job” in the movie. “A basket 
job involves a basket in which one of 
the sexual partners is suspended and 
the ropes are twisted so that some- 
body comes spinning down onto 
somebody else. It has to be carefully 
engineered or else it will end disas- 
trously.” No kidding. 

Like a basket job, Eating Raoul 
has been carefully engineered and 
does not end in disaster. Though it 
has been compared to John Waters’ 
films, Bartel thinks that his movie is 
different. 

“I don’t object to the comparison 


‘at all...however, | would make this> 


Film Fest Lacks Pizzazz 


eby Gillean Dove- 


After walking away from the 14th 
Canadian Film Festival at Con- 
cordia during the weekend, one got 
the feeling that an opportunity for 
something special had been lost. The 
film schedule looked full of promise, 

_and the slick cardboard glossy pos- 
ters offered all the glamour we’ve 
come to expect from the “film indus- 
try.” Regrettably the Festival as a 
whole was unable to live up to the 
expectations it engendered. 

The fundamental routine that the 
Festival presented to us was unin- 
spiring. Student films from across 
the country were screened tediously 
one after the other. There was no 
master-of-ceremonies, no introduc- 
tion, no comment on the accomp- 
lishments of the filmmakers, no 
sense whatsoever of the festivity of 
the event, or of the eventfulness of 
the festival. By the night of the 
awards ceremony, any glamour or 
excitement over the thrill of the win- 
ning films was put toa quiet death by 
the award presenters themselves. 


First of all, if the award ceremo- 
nies are to be bilingual, please let us 
have presenters who are truly bilin- 
gual; do not let the audience suffer 
through the broken reading of pre- 
prepared speech card. Secondly, 
when the awards are given, please let 
the presenters have the courtesy and 
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respect for the filmmakers and 


audience to give some of the reasons 


for their judgements. Last Sunday 
night we had the bewildering plea- 
sure of viewing the winning films 
without any explanations of their 
virtues, some of which were eva- 
sively mysterious. 

The judges betrayed their own 
lack of taste when they declined to 
award the prize of best animation 
because none of, the entries were 
“elaborate enough.” It is perhaps 
that the judges cannot recognize the 
achievement of a clean, well-organ- 
ized, effective film when they see one 
suchas Watch It or Hector? Thirdly, 
is it too much to ask for just one 
master-of-ceremonies to present the 
awards who has some of the style 
and flair appropriate to the occa- 
sion? All in all the awards night was 
an embarassment and an insult to 
filmmakers, the audience, and to 
Cinema itself. Please let there be an 
improvement next year. 

The Festival was saved, however, 
by the overall quality of the films. As 
everyone knows, student films can- 
not, and perhaps should not be the 
same fare that we get in commercial 
theatres and television. The unres- 
tricted freedom that students have in 
producing their own personal films 
guarantees unique and unusual state- 
ments, even though they may lack 
the lustre of professional studios. 
The films that stood up best were 
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undoubtedly the experimental films, 
if only for the fact that mistakes in 
experimental films are easily missed, 
while in narrative-fiction films they 
are glaringly obvious. 

The great success and $1000 prize 
winner of the festival was the 90 
minute film Scissere by Ryerson 
graduate Peter Mettler. It is a 
shame, however, that many people 
could not appreciate the film. As in 
every artistic innovation, spectators 
have difficulty understanding art 
that trespasses conventional limits 
and explores new territory. When 
talking to Peter Mettler, he explained 
that his film is a bridge between the 
conventional genres of experimental 
and narrative films, attempting to 
overcome their limitations with the 
“ex perimental-narrative.” 

_ Peter Mettler is of Swiss origin 
and lived for one year as an observer 
in a heroin rehabilitation clinic in 
Switzerland. Such an experience 
gave him ample material for his 
highly unconventional film about a 
young man’s release from a mental 
hospital. Apart from the first’ few 
minutes of the film when we actually 
see the young man leaving the hospi- 
tal, the movie is seen from the pro- 
tagonist’s point of view, in a stream- 
of-consciousness depiction. ~ This 
accounts for all the bizarre, seem- 
ingly disconnected episodes. of the 
narrative that, are actually the frag- 
mentary thought patterns of the 


The Link: Jim Carruthers 


Paul Bartel is happy that his movie, Eating Raoul is doing well. He was so 
happy that he invited us over to have breakfast on Wednesday. We did only 
after he promised to put down the frying pan behind his back. 


observation: | detect under the sur- 
face of John’s films a basic pessim- 
ism and I think Eating Roaul is basi- 
cally optimistic. Both have elements 
of social criticism,” said Bartel. 
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protagonist. 

Mettler explains that the three 
other characters of the film, the 
mother who wants to be an actress, 
the naturalist, and the heroin addict, 
are all seen through the young man’s 
eyes interpreted by his own meta- 
phorical extrapolations. The exten- 
sive cutting from scene to scene sug- 
gests the film’s title “Scissere” with 
the dual pun on “scissors” and the 
“searing hard-edged images of the 


Mu uh... Maintendg.... 


Bartel said that independent films 
like Eating Raoul will become more 
common in the future, “it will 
encourage studios to take a more 
open attitude to distributing films.” 
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protagonist’s environment. 
Technically, the film excels in its 
tightly controlled camera work, long 
takes, and well organized set direc- 
tion. A common complaint is that 
the film is too long, and Mettler him- 


_ self admits that it lags in some 


sequences. Such a fault, however, is 
minor next to the total scope of the 
film. It is encouraging to see a stu- 
dent film like “Scissere” trying to 
break new ground in film genres. 


Quest For Light Gives Art Purpose 


eby Genevieve Picarde 

Hugues de Montalembert was a 
painter and an independant film- 
maker. He had travelled all over the 
world and had been living in New 
York City for many years when one 
night, coming home from Washing- 
ton Square, he got attacked by two 
men. One of them threw acid in his 
eyes, as a result of which he became 
blind. 

La Lumiére Assassinée is his 
story: the odyssey of rehabilitation 
and a magnificent quest for light. It’s 
moving, brilliantly written from the 
heart, though without any compla- 
cency. It has the sometimes cynical 
ring of truth and the accurate insight 
of poetry. De Montalembert is also 
gifted with a highly controversial 
sense of humor. Perhaps the kind 
you develop when you go to hell and 
back. 

During an interview in Montreal 
De Montalembert said he basically 
wrote the book bécause he badly 
needed another creative outlet, since 
painting, his first love, was no longer 
possible. What mattered was to 
write, to ensure communication 
would not be broken. He refuses to 
be in what he calls the “blind 
-ghetto.” Instead of dark glasses he 
wears a special metal blade he 
designed to shield his eyes and let 
people know he is completely blind. 
The effect is striking. He’s aware it 
sometimes upsets people: He laughs. 
“But kids love it!” 

When asked if writing provides 
him with the same serenity painting 
did, he says writing is more painful 
because it takes much more time 
until you have a finished product. 
He works like a maniac, methodi- 
cally alternating between his faithful 
tape recorder and a cardboard ruler 
that guides his handwriting. 

He brought along taped philo- 
sophy books to listen to between 
interviews. But he’s quite aware of 
the danger of becoming over-intel- 
lectual, so at 7 every morning he goes 
for a swim down at the hotel’s pool. 
“Water’s great mainly because you 
can’t bump into anything.” Does he 
still bump into walls? Of course, 
sometimes. He laughs. “Wisdom is 
never to take yourself seriously.” 

Of aristocratic descent raised in 
the countryside in France, backed 
up by a solid classical education, 39- 
year-old de Montalembert takes 
success cautiously to avoid the pit- 
falls of fashion. “The last thing | 
need now is to become an icon, ora 
stereotype.” But he’s playfully going 
along with the game of promotion, 
and ironically his book is often tied 
by news papers with another dealing 
with “How to commit suicide” on 
the bestsellers’ list. 

He’s against suicide, but not out of 
some moral principle. In fact he 
calmly asked himself she question 
many times, but didn’t think it could 
be a solution. He believes it’s fear 
that lead to despair. So fear has to be 
fought at all costs if you happen to 
love life as much as he does, for he’s a 
survivor. 

He admits, if you ask him, that his 
last image of the world is the mur- 
derous look in his aggressor’s eyes, 
but “it doesn’t haunt me like in your 
typical B-movie. I feel fortunate that 
I’ve seen so much beauty before.” 
And resentful? “The energy you 


waste on carrying a grudge is enor- 
mous. Vengefulness only slows you 
down.” 

De Montalembert is working on 
developing a special way of listening 
to the world. Something that would 
substitute for the painter’s way of 
looking at it. He still enjoys talking 
to painters. “So what if I can’t see the 
final result? What matters to me is 
their visual understanding of the 
world, their intention and con- 
ception.” 

To him questioning is much more 
vital than answering. He stays away 
from dogmatic people, and heroes 
bore him. “I like people who love 
life, who acquired a serenity through 
questioning and flirting with lifé. I’m 
not crazy about fiction writers. | 
admire Henry Miller among others 

. except for his treatment of 
women. There | feel he didn’t under- 
stand anything.” 

Women...“they prevented me from 
going insane. Love is Light, and 
women are often so full of love and 
life they are Light carriers. I have 
more female friends than male ones. 
I get along better with their intuitive 
attitude. Also, women touch you 
more spontaneously, while it’s still 
taboo for a man to touch another 
man.” ; 

He’s fond of women like Jeanne 
Moreau. “She’s down-to-earth and 
makes her own jam.” And his book 
also tells a beautiful love story. 


Hugh de Mantalembert will have his book, LaLumiere A ssassinée translated 
in English in the near future. 


Now that he’s painting with words 
he’s exploring a whole new dimen- 
sion of writing based ona language’s 
sonority, a discovery similar to that 
of James‘ Joyce when he became 
blind. And that thrills him. His book 
is being translated now, and should 
come out in English in a couple of 
months. Though de Montalembert 
is fluent in French, English, Italian 
and Indonesian—he lived in Bali for 
a while—he won’t attempt translat- 
ing the book himself. “I really feel I 
must go on with new projects; I’ve 
been soaking in this one for 4 years.” 

It seems women and writing will 
occupy most of his time in the 
upcoming years, though finding a 
“devoted mate” is clearly not his 
intention. He candidly adds: “I need 
a dog, but that’s no reason to get 


married A girlfriend is a big 
responsibility . . . almost as bigasa 
dog.” 


Then I get to hear the formidable 
laughter and think the man would 
get away with murder. He calmly 
lights up a cigarette, head bent ina 
Bogart fashion, and pauses before 
adding that he’s reached this point in 
life when you “look back at the 
invulnerable man you were, who 
rapidly covered a lot of ground 
devouring life, and you think: now is 
the time for an in-depth study. To 
travel is pointless unless you stop 
long enough.” 
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Pennies a Day 


eby Jim Carruthers- 


Remember when video was something unusual? That’s right, 
way in the past, last year. All of a sudden there is video 
everywhere. 

It used to be that if somebody went to New York, they would 
come back saying “Have you seen the newest Whatever video”; 
knowing of course, that you damn well hadn't. 

_ Now when you go into a general sort of bar it is as likely as not 

that there are TV screens with videos playing and music loud 
enough to guarantee that you can’t carry on a conversation, 
which is probably what you went there for in the first place. 

Generally most of the videos that I have seen have been pretty 
boring, with the same camera angles and shots that were 


~ invented for Woodstock and, hey, if it’s good enough for dad 


and mom, well... 

It’s all part of the same liberal view that if you give "em what 
they wanted in the past they will always want it. Of course it 
helps that most people lack the imagination to come up with 
anything better and the notion to do anything about it if they 
have the common sense to be dissatisfied. 

After all, these people up there on the little, or in some cases 
big screen, are rock’n roll stars and they must know what is best. 
Otherwise they wouldn’t be played on the radio. 

I just can’t escape the feeling that we are getting into a collec- 
tive doldrum and it will be a matter of waiting until something 
comes along to shake things up. It is hoped that whatever shakes 
things up won’t come out of a hardened silo. That sort of 
attitude was popular in the 50s. Missiles and rock’n roll came 
along at about the same time and perhaps now that missiles are 
playing a greater role in the shape, or lack of it, our future will 
take, there will be a revival of the synthesis of urban and rural 
popular music to create something that is outside the two. 

This time around, the synthesis will be between two other 
popular forms. Perhaps we will see something concrete linking 
computer synthesized sound with computer synthesized video 
to create a new form of popular folk culture. It will only be a 
matter of time before all of those people with home video 
equipment, personal computers, dissatisfaction with the com- 
mercial crap that is being given to them, and a spark of creativity 
to meld all of them together with the pop icons that are stagnat- 
ing us right now. 

That is if the missiles don’t get us first. However, I am con- 
viced that it is the threat of extermination that forces this 
creative genesis. We need something to take our minds off our 
problems. Whatever they call it, | hope that the first use of it is to 
get rid of the missiles. 

We need new forms of pop culture to give content to the 
vacuum that is creeping into the mass media mind, we don’t 
need missiles. What makes missiles so scary is that the control 
systems for them are modelled exactly after video games. They 
have the same type of controls; I mean trac-balls and everything. 


. The only difference is that a real missile control system doesn’t 


give you bonus points. We have an urgent need for technology 
that stops trivializing things like death and more technology 
that enhances life. 

This trivial attitude of our society is permeating every strata 
of our doomed culture. People certainly want trivia in their news 
papers, television and radio. The best way to observe that, is 
refuse to give them trivial material. Of course, you do open 
yourself to the charge that you are not representing your 
audience and we don’t want.to challenge the status quo do we? 

The next time you are sitting slack jawed in front of a video 
and the idle thought crosses your idle mind, “Hey, I could do 
something better than that,” why don’t you. You don’t need 
scads of expensive video equipment. Why not borrow a super-8 
camera from somebody and skip a couple of beers or a bit of 
dopeand buy some film and do something better. Or takea tape 
recorder and record something better, or take a typewriter and 
write something better. Just as with the rest of your body, your 
mind rots if you don’t use it. You are at university to educate 
yourself, not just get stuffed with propaganda. The rise of hush 
puppy fascists and white bread liberals is something you can 
avoid by refusing to let your brain rot like they have. 

Videos are great, they take your mind off of television. 

eee 

Quote of the week: “I don’t care if they fuck chickens, as long 
as they don’t fuck my chicken. 
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Books 


continued from page 5 


Academic Bookstore in another loca- 
tion with the intention of returning 
to his building if he can have it 
rebuilt. If he does, he will be starting 
off with only 150 textbooks although 
he intends.on taking a lot of private 
orders. 

For the five students working on 


the bookstore’s staff of six, the 
future is still uncertain. Glass main- 
tains that they are still employed and 
expects to continue as before. The 
students, however, wonder what 
business will be like and are playing 
a waiting game. Their part-time jobs 
are in a state of temporary suspen- 
ded animation. 

In the midst of all this uncertainty 
only one thing is unquestionable: the 
building that Glass bought in 1980, 
in order to gain a little security, is 
now a burnt-out husk. He will have 
to work harder than ever if he wants 


. to hang on to his clientele. 


TOP QUALITY PHOTOCOPIES 
STUDENT RATES 


¢ : *curiculum vitae 
with ID eno charge for 3-hole punch and 


e thesis 
collating 
1520 DeMaisonneuve W.  on-Fii 8:30-24:00 
corner Mackay Sat 10:00-15:00 


COPIEVILLE 


931-3063 


YITZHAK MAYER 


Consulate General of Israel 


Mon Nov 29 
7:30 p.m. 
Liberal Arts College 
2010 Mackay 


produced by the Concordia Hillel Student Society 


FREE ADMISSION— EVERYONE WELCOME 


931-0826 


ATTENTION: SKIERS 


Fight Inflation with the SKI AMERICARD 

Ski Americard helps you save money where you ski 
Examples: ELEVEN (11) FREE ticket offers (no purchase necessary) 

Plus obtain these discounts at the following hills: 

e Mont Tremblant $5 off ¢ Mont St Sauveur $2.50 off 
(weekends only) ® Smugglers’ Notch $8 off ® Mont 
Orford $4 off © Jay Peak $4 off ¢ Owl's Head $5 off 
(weekdays only) © Many more ski centres in Quebec @ 


(Most hills have more than one offer. Most offers are unlimited.) There is no limit to the 
amount of money that you-can save. You may use your Ski Americard again and again. 
No coupons to clip. Just present your card. You can also save money on hotels, ski 
shops, restaurants, car rentals and more. Your card is good at 16 major Quebec areas, 
plus over 200 ski resorts and areas across North America. 


PRICE REDUCTION 


Send in your membership application before Dec 1, 1982 
and save $5.00 per member, 
or see our representatives in the Hall Building 
: Mezzanine Nov 29 & 30, or at the Campus Centre, Dec 4 & i 


CHIPPEWA MEDICINE MAN 


SUN BEAR 


_ Workshop on Native Prophecy, 
Spiritual Healing, Visions, Ecology, 
and Ceremonies. 


Nov 27 & 28 
40a.m.-5 p.m. 


1974 deMaiss W 
937-8359 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


Wash, Cut, Blow-dry - $12 Men 


$17 Women 


Ask about our new Salon de Bronzage, 
COIfF FAURE INC 


$5/half hr., $7.50/hour (U.V.A.) 


Appointment 
866-8526 


UNIQUE INTRODUCTION SERVICE 


DON’T BE ALONE! 


It is our pleasue to offer you; 

1 Personalized Introductions 

2 Social Evenings 

3 Student Rates at Discount Prices 


* Take advantage of these special offers. 
845-4874 
Mon to Fri 
Ipm-8pm 


= ™ 
aa ao == 
4 4, 
Fai TION CONCORDIA . 
+¢€ - - SHIP > APPLICA ' UNIVERSITY § 
: neo Membership $25.00 <5 50000) : 
a epee ogre \ mbpers Ps s . s 
‘faa SS Agen 00 each ene =RICAN SKIASSOCIATION } Concordia University Graduate Fellowships 
{ a erates co CHEQUE a RE , Master's level $6500 Doctoral level $7500 
| PREPHONE #4 CHARGE © CARD aaa DATE I David J. Azrieli Graduate Fellowship $8000 
aces MENES daress as *4 HARGE CARD 
NAL as Cc i 
Must have , ee er 
4 a SIGNALRE == = — application deadline: February 1, 1983 
i #4 ep are eEES S -geE — announcement of winners: April 1, 1983 
3 és ig ee ee a commencement of tenure: September 1983 or January 1984 
—_— = 


a A PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR SKIERS 


Ski Americard Guarantee: If you are not satisfied with the Ski Americard program, simply return 
unused card and directory within 10 days of receipt and you will receive a full refund. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: SKI AMERICARD 935-7440 


For details and application forms, contact the Graduate Awards 
Officer, S-305, Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.. 
Montréal, Québec, H3G 1M8. Tel.: (514) 879-7317 
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TORONTO (CUP) —Members of 


an Ontario athletics association have. 


refused a $25,000 sponsorship offer 
from a Canadian distiller because 
the company wanted too direct an 
association with the organization. 

The Ontario Universities Athletic 
Association (OQUAA) rejected Gil- 
bey Canada’s offer to sponsor the 
1982-83 hockey season, although it 
accepted a Labatt’s proposal to 
promote football. 

The Gilbey’s offer was rejected 
because the administrations at the 
universities of Toronto, Western 
and Queen’s opposed it. However, 
the 10 other OUAA members sup- 
ported it. 

U of T athletic director Gib 
Chapman said the Gilbey sponsors- 
hip entailed too direct an association 
with OUAA hockey and “there are 
better ways of achieving our objec- 
tives.” J 

Chapman said the Labatt’s offer 
to promote OUAA football was 
acceptable because they planned to 
use posters and advertisements, while 
' Gilbey’s wanted to directly sponsor 
teams and competitions. He said the 
Labatt’s approach was acceptable 


“provided the ads meet any liquor 


commission regulations and are 
approved in good taste by the 
OUAA.” 


So why are these companies figh- 
ting to offer sports teams easy 
money? 

Labatt’s campus representative 
Ed Skrlj doesn’t deny that increased 
sales is his company’s motivation. 

“The university market is one of 
the most important markets to bre- 
weries,” said Skrlj. “We recognize 
they (the OUAA) need funds. We try 
and help the university out and in 
return we got the advertising and 
keep our name in a high profile.” 

Nike, Pony, Coca-Cola and 
Speedo have all sponsored OUAA 
sports at some time and, according 
to Chapman, “there was always 
some suggestion that students buy 
their products.” 

But some universities are sensitive 
about which sponsorships they will 
accept because of the product’s 
image. 


“We're trying to promote health 
and fitness,” said Al Lenard, Queen’s 
University athletic director. “We 
can’t be promoting beer and liquor 
in the same breath.” 

Lenard said he also spurns large- 
scale sponsorship by any company. 
Although Queen’s allows several 
Kingston companies to quietly sup- 
port its teams, “we don’t want pos- 
ters plastered all over the place or 
high-key commercialism,” he said. 

Luckily, Queen’s competes in the 
Ontario-Quebec Football Confer- 
ence, not the OUAA, and so avoided 
any debate over the Labatt’s offer. 

Western policy permits beer and 
alcohol ads in continuing university 
publications, but opposes other types 
of promotions. Western has there- 
fore#efused to share in any revenue 
the OUAA agreement with Labatt’s 
generates. 


Overtime jinx haunts Stingers 


eby Tony Dobrowolski- 

The Concordia women’s hockey 
team went into extra innings twice 
this weekend at the St. Cesaire tour- 
nament and lost both times. 

Where is Woody Fryman when 
you need him? 

The Stingers lost to Sherbrooke 
2-1 in the fifth overtime in the first 
round game, then were beaten 2-1 
five minutes into the first overtime in 
their second round game to eventual 
finalist, Granby. 

On Tuesday night at home the 
Stingers bounced back by outscor- 
ing Bishop’s/Champlain 6-0 and 
outshooting them 39-6. 

At the St. Cesaire tournament the 
Stingers played well despite the 
overtime defeats. : 

“I don’t know how to explain 
what happened this weekend, “Sting- 
er Julie Healy said. “I don’t know 
why we didn’t win.” 

“We just couldn’t put the puck in 

_ the net,” Concordia’s Corinne Cor- 
coran said. 

In their first round game the 
Stingers and Sherbrooke were score- 
less until Michelle Paradis gave 
Sherbrooke a !-0 lead at the 4:23 


mark of the second period. The 
Stingers tied it on a “picture perfect 
goal” in Healy’s words, from Sue 
Flynn at 4:50 of the third period. 

The Stingers and Sherbrooke then 
went through four extra periods and 
1:04 seconds of the fifth before Guy- 
laine Larouche scored to finally end 
it. 

Bésides losing, some Stingers also 
disliked the officiating. Body con- 
tact was allowed and the (Stingers) 
thought the referees were too lenient. 

“Generally the refs stunk,” Corco- 
ran said. “They weren’t biased they 
just stunk...We had to watch out for 
cheap shots.” 

Few shots found the net for the 
Stingers against Granby. Again Con- 
cordia fell behind, thanks to Gran- 
by’s Suzanne Auclair who scored at 
2:55 of the first period. 

But as usual the Stingers came 
back. Edith Langlois’ goal at 6:58 of 
the second period tied it 1-1. But 
Guylaine Belanger scored at 2:25 of 
the first overtime to send the Sting- 
ers home. 

On Tuesday night it all changed. 
As the Stingers found the net again. 
Maureen Maloney scored twice and 


Cagers 


continued from page 20 


yet, but certainly the most impres- 
sive.” 

The only concern surrounding 
this year’s team is bench strength. 
The team is not yet complete and 
Daigneault expects veterans Rodney 
Jeanty and Lloyd Bentley to accom- 


pany the team this weekend to 
Clarkson. ; 

Jeanty and Bently played impor- 
tant roles for the Stingers last season 
but became ineligible for play until 
January. Both have just recently 
begun working out with the team 
and if they remain, should add the 
missing link to any problem which 
may arise in the course of the season, 

For now the Stingers regardless of 
bench strength or lack of it, possess 
the ingredients for another potential 
championship team. 


Corcoran, Flynn, Langlois and 
Claire Hilliker once each to send the 
Polar Bears back to Lennoxville 
with their tails between their legs. 


“We played very well,” Stinger | 


coach Bill Doherty said. 

The Stingers next opponent is 

McGill Friday night at 5 p.m. at the 
Martlet’s McConnell Winter 
Stadium. 
SLAP SHOTS: Stinger win over 
Bishop’s/ Champlain gives them 1-1- 
1 mark in Quebec Women’s Intercol- 
legiate Hockey League (QWIHL) 
play. Overall the Stingers are 5-3- 
1...Stingers Corinne Corcoran is one 
player who doesn’t like body contact 
“It takes a lot more talent to play 
without contact because better 
skaters don’t have to go after some- 
one,” Corcoran said. “No contact’s 
more fun.”...Overtime in St. Cesaire 
went this way. The Stingers played a 
five minute six-on-six overtime in 
the first period, three minute four- 
on-four in the second and a two 
minute four-on-four and then a 10 
minute three-on-three where Sher- 
brooke scored. All periods were at 
running time. 


Weekend events 


Friday: 

Men's hockey vs Laval, 7:30 p.m. 
Women's hockey at McGill, 5 p.m. 
Women's basketball games at 3, 5,7 
and 9 p.m. 

intramural soccer last week before 
playoffs 


Saturday: © 

Women's basketball games at 10 a.m./ 
noon/ 2 p.m./ 4 p.m. 

Men's hockey at McGill, 7:30 p.m. 


Barking dogs 


eby Barry Silverman>e _ 

I hate barking dogs. They break the silence of a crisp night the 
Way organ music at sporting events breaks the tense drama. 
Barking dogs seem to go on relentlessly. 

Barking dogs are a juxtaposition, the way frolicking chickens 
are at baseball games. 

Barking dogs never go away, they merely pause for station 
identification. 

Broadcasters with slick hair and neat, tidy blazers are a juxta- 
position too, standing on the sidelines saying “they’re really 
knocking heads out there today, the battle will be won in the 
trenches.” 

Barking dogs though, are not a major problem, merely a 
minor irritant. The thing is, barking dogs do not provide us with 
any information, just noise. Not even entertaining noise at that. 

Remember when NBC televised a Miami-New York football 
game without the announcers. It was heaven. There was no 
incessant hollering, “look at that, did you see that catch.” Of 
course we saw it. Without us watching, he’d be out of a job. 

I was watching the Vanier Cup and one of the announcers said 
“at the present time the field is moist because of the precipitation 
that we’ve had in the area.” I wondered about it, surely the 
fellow meant to say, “it’s been raining, so the field’s wet. 

There’s a funny thing about these barking dogs, they have a 
way of penetrating us. The next time I meant to say “there’s a 
helluva catch,” it came out, “what an awesome grab.” You have 
to watch yourself around barking dogs. 

There area lot of barking dogs out there, making a great deal 
of noise and sometimes we tend to pick up that noise sound just 
like one the barkers. 

It’s sort of like visiting an aunt in England for a couple of 
weeks and then coming back a little bit cockney. 

Some people thrive on barking dogs, like the way some people 
love liver. College football players who are always saying “hi 
mom” to the camera can be considered pseudo-barkers. 

Barking dogs are a minor irritant, but I’m glad they’re out 
there. You can’t ignore the barking dogs, but neither should they 
be muzzled. Barking dogs have to be tolerated and treated with 
temperance. 

After a while barkings get tired and go to sleep then a whole 
new litter appears. 

eee 

Part two. The Stingers men’s hockey team has completed 
one-third of their league schedule and the team has compiled 
eight wins out of 10 games. So what else is new you ask? 

The Stingers have lost just three league games-over the past 
two seasons. 

Well, there is quite a bit new about Paul Arsenault’s team. For 
one, the Stingers have been going with just one goalie. Stephane 
Héon has played in nine of the 10 games so far. Last year 
Arsenault alternated Héon and Dan Burrows, both went on to 
become all-stars. Burrows is ineligible for play, so the load has’ 
fallen to Héon. 

The Stingers backup netminder now is Randy Duncan, who 
in his one appearance this year turned in a shutout. 

The way the Stingers goaltending situation is going, it could 
resemble the pre-examination days of the National Hockey 
League when fellows like Glen Hall and Gump Worsley were 
playing 60 games a year. * 

The Stingers have a new look upfront as well. The team (so 
far) has averaged just under six goals a game, but the difference 
in this year’s offense seems to be that they can score the big goal . 
when needed. 

Speaking of scoring goals when they’re really needed, the 
women’s Stingers were beaten twice last week in overtime. One 
game went into (if you can believe it) five overtime periods. The 
other game was short, only two overtimes. These games were 
part of an odd tournament that went on in St. Cesaire. The 
Stingers were the only university at this tournament. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that women’s hockey 
needs some sort of sanctioning from an authorized hockey 
body. 

A little organization is needed in women’s hockey to give it 
some sort of credibility in this part of the world. 
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Concordia’s | Ith classic returns 


eby Barry Silvermane 

The people who sit in little offices 
in Ottawa and try to make every- 
thing we do more Canadian would 
be pleased at the eleventh annual 
Concordia classic women’s basket- 
ball tournament which began yes- 
terday. and continues through to 
Saturday afternoon. 

The 1982 version of the annual 
tourney hosted by Concordia has cut 
back on its American content. There 
is only one U.S. team (out of eight) 
appearing in the tournament. Last 
year’s winners, Providence was in- 
vited back but decided not to return. 

Concordia coach Mike Hickey 
says there’s nothing wrong with cut- 
ting back on the influx of U-S. 
schools at Canadian basketball tourn- 
aments, especially when they’re 
hosted by Concordia. 

“Bishop’s and UNB (University of 
New Brunswick) can match most of 
the American teams we play,” said 
Hickey. 

The Concordia classic is being 
sponsored, in part by the Converse 
shoe company this year and is reach- 
ing an age of maturity, as far as 
tournaments go. Now in its eleventh 
year, the tournament is one of the 
items that the Canadian Interuniver- 
sities Athletic Union (CIAU) will 
look at when they compile the rank- 
ings for women’s basketball. The 
first rankings are due Nov. 29. 

“Too. many U.S. teams in the 
tournament. hurts, us and the other 
Canadian teams because those games 
are not counted in the rankings,” 


said Hickey, “as far as the CIAU is 
concerned it’s like we never played 
them (games against U.S.).” 

The Concordia classic has many 
of the same teams that have been 
here before. McGill, UNB, Bishop’s 
and Laurentian are old reliables at 
the. tourney, having appeared the 
past four years. The sole American 
entry, St. John’s from New York 
City is making its third straight 
showing at the classic. 

Guelph is one of the new teams at 
the tourney, a reciprocal move be- 
cause the Stingers attended the 
Guelph tourney last month. The 
Guelph squad is not considered a 
threat in the tourney and Hickey 
said it would not surprise him if 
Guelph did not win a game. The 
other new team is Winnipeg. The 
Wesmen Women finished third in 
the country last year and a recompet- 
itive, if not too inexperienced a 
team. 

While the tournament may go a 
long way in determining the rank- 
ings, those rankings may be thrown 
out of whack because in a three-day 
tournament anything can happen. 

“If you get hot at the right time, 
that’s all it takes,” said Hickey, who 
obviously hopes his team will be the 


one with the hot hands. The tour-- 


nament comes at a time which.is 
right for most of the teams, as they 
have played six or seven games so far 
and are not yet into exams. 

The Stingers have won five of 
their seven games this year, but 
Hickey says they have been terribly 


Gary McKeigan, a man who now finds himself in the position of having to 


The Link: file photo 


lead the Stingers. McK eigan, a veteran, will be the guy his teammates will 


look to when the chips are down. 


DACT I0N TUCK TINE FCRINAY NOVEMRER 2A /QX? 


inconsistent. ‘We're capable of win- 
ning all three games if we get good, 
strong efforts,” Hickey said. 

_ “We have to have a strong game 
against Winnipeg, if we play our 
game we'll probably win,” said 
Hickey. 

“Then we'll play Laurentian or 
UNB, again, if we put out the effort I 
know we can win. Once we’ve made 
it that far we'll see what happens,” 
Hickey said. 

The St. John’s Express can be 
considered tournament favorites, but 
the Lady Gaiters from Bishop’s have 
reeled off five consecutive Quebec 
titles so they are no strangers when it 
comes to winning. 


1ith Annual Concordia Classit 
game # Thursday oft 

McGill vs St. John's 

Bishop's vs Guelph 

UNB vs Laurentian 

Concordia vs Winnipeg 


Friday 
1 vs losergame 2 
losergame 4 
winner game2 
winner game4 


Saturday 
losergame 5 vs losergame 6 
winner game5 vs winner game6 
losergame 7 vs losergame 8 
Championship final 
winner game7 vs_ winner games 


loser game 
loser game 3 vs 
winner game? vs 
winner game3 vs 


Men’s basketball 


=. = 


Stingers edge Pats 


Link Sports Services 


Trois-Rivieres, Que.—John Slis- 
kovie scored a pair of goals to 
lead the Concordia Stingers to a 
4-2 win over the UQTR Patriotes 
in QUAA hockey action Wed- 
nesday night. 

Sliskovic’s goals were his eighth 
and ninth of the season and gave 
him the team lead in that depart- 
ment. Sliskovic’s first goal came 
on a Stinger power play midway 
through the first period. It tied 
the score at I-1. Andre Carlos of 
the Patriotes opened the scoring 
earlier in the period. 

The Patriotes went ahead 2-1 
at the 15:17 mark of the middle 
period. Concordia was upset with 
the goal, claiming that the play 
was Offside. The Stingers were so 
incensed that.a mere 13 seconds 
later they roared back and tied it 
when Sliskovic scored his second 
of the game. 

The teams were deadlocked at 
two entering the third period. Te 
Stingers came out flying for the 


final 20 minutes and outshot the 
Patriotes 20-5. Kevin Murphy 
scored the game winner, his first 
of the year at 12:41, with assists 
going to Paul Bedard and Claude 
L’Abbé. 

The Stingers got an insurance 
goal to round out the scoring 
from Mike Walker with a little 
over a minute to play. 

There were only five minor 
penalties called in the game. The 
referee let the teams play the 
game, and it was a close checking 
affair with none of the chippy 
play that fans have been all too 
accustomed to of late. 

The game was the Stingers’ 
tenth of the QUAA season, mark- 
ing the one-third mark of the 
campaign. | 
ICE CHIPS: Derek watt and 
Mike Walker were outstanding 
on defense for the Stingers limit- 
ing the Pats to 25 shots. Con- 
cordia pelted the UQTR net with 
50 shots. Stephane Héon was in 
goal again for the Stingers. 


QUAA Standings 


WwW 
Concordia 
UQAC 
UQTR 
Laval 
Ottawa 
McGill 


i 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 


Upcoming Games 


Laval at 
Ottawa at 
Concordia at 
UQTR at 


Friday 


Saturday 
Sunday 


7:30 
7:30 
7:30 


Concordia 
McGill 
McGill 
UQAC 


Weak bench could hinder cagers 


eby Denis Cyre 

The Concordia Stingers men’s 
basketball team is alive and well. 
Head coach Doug Daigneault is very 
confident with this year’s squad and 
doesn’t second guess a place in the 
national championships to be held in 
Waterloo, Ont. in March. 

Last year the Stingers finished 
fourth in the nation. Assistant coach 
John Dore begins his second. con- 
secutive year with the Stingers as 
Andy Mezey joins the Stingers as an 
assistant coach. Mezey’s name is 
synonymous with success, having 
led the Dawson College Blues to four 
provincial titles, and a national title 
in 1978. 

Although the regular season does 
not begin before January, the Sting- 
ers have a very busy schedule, and 
already have seven games under 
their belts as-a new team. All these 
games have no meaning in regular 
season standings, “but I don’t refer 
to them as exhibition games” says 
Daigneault, “these games play a sig- 
nificant role in the national rank- 
ings, and we take them as serious as 
league games.” 

The Stingers so far have six wins 
and one loss. This year’s team is led 
by all-Canadian 66 forward Gary 
McKeigan who led the Stingers toa 
McMaster Tournament victory over 


the past weekend. Concordia put 
away three teams Guelph 71-61, 
McMaster 74-56, and Ryerson 84- 
67. This will be McKeigan’s final 
year at Concordia, and he is aiming 
to lead the Stingers to their third 
consecutive try at a national title. 

What, tournament play has re- 
vealed to the coaches so far is that 
McKeigan will not be alone in lead- 
ing this year’s version of the Stin- 
gers. He will have lots of help from 
what has been called the “Dawson 
Connection.” These are rookies Craig 
Norman and Biagio Carrese as well 
as veteran point guard Alwyn 
Blackett. 

“Biagio and Craig represent the 
finest local recruits ever to attend a 
Montreal school” Daigneault claims, 
“they will be the nucleus for some 
very good Concordia teams over the 
next few years.” 

Already Biagio and Craig have 
taken charge of the offense and are 
second to McKeigan in points per 
game. The third member of the 
“Dawson Connection” is Alwyn 
Blackett. Blackett who-did not play 
last season returns to the Stingers 
and with his hard work and determi- 
nation has earned a spot at the point 
guard position. The three Dawson- 
ites as well as Andy Mezey have 
added a new surge of spirit to the 


Concordia team.” 

Another top rookie is 611 center 
Rocco Margosian. Rocco is the big- 
gest player ever to wear a Concordia 
uniform, weighing in at 220 pounds. 
Margosian shows great promise with 
his 16 point per game average and 
his rebounding is improving every 
game. 

Returning to this year’s team is 6'3 
guard Steve MacNeil, who will cap- 
tain the team for his second consecu- 
tive year. MacNeil has played an 
important role for the Stingers as the 


- sixth man off the bench, and played. 


a key role in the McMaster Tourna- 


ment starting for Biagio Carrese. 


who was out with slightly torn knee 
ligaments. : 

Other returnees include Robert 
Bush 61, and lan Hunter 6°4. New 
faces around the gym are Morgan 
Graham 6°4, Ron Fox 6’2 both for- 
wards and guards Mario Fournier 
5°9 and George Kassavetis 6’1. 

The Stingers have two more tour- 
naments before the regular season 
begins. The Clarkson Tournament 
in Potsdam, New York this weekend 
and the York Tournament in Ont- 
ario in late December. 

The Stingers boast one of the fin- 
est starting line ups in the country. 
“Not the best” adds Daigneault “not 


continued on page 19 


